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A great difference will be made in 
the whole character of our thinking 
if we consistently remember that all 
our systems are simply so many dif- 
ferent patterns of human life, so 
many names for the different ways 
men propose of going about the 
business of adjusting themselves to 
the universe; that all of them are 
humanly operated and quite ineffec- 
tual if the human operator is left 
out of the picture. 





L. P. Jacks 
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CHOLARSHIPS are awarded 
annually to enable prospective 
social workers of especial ability 
to secure professional education. 
Applications are now being 
received for such 
assistance. 


% 


The New York School of Social Work 
111 East Twenty-second Street 
New York 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


GEORGE WARREN BROWN 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WORK 





Courses of Training in 


CHILD WELFARE 
FAMILY CASE WORK 
MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 
RECREATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


COURSE OF TRAINING LEADS TO 

THE BACHELOR OF SCIENCE AND 

MASTER OF SCIENCE DEGREES 
Scholarships are available for properly 
qualified graduate students. Application 
must be made by the first of March, 1931. 


Address the Director 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Simmons College 


School of Social Work 


announcing 


Three Institutes for Social 
Workers 


April 21-June 5 
in 
MeEpICcAL SociaL WorK 


SoctaAL WorK WITH CHILDREN AND 
FAMILIES 


PusLic SERVICE 


Address 


THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 











The Pennsylvania School of Social 
and Health Work 


Graduate Training for Social 
Case Work, Community Social 
Work, Public Health Nursing. 


Special Announcement 


A new and enlarged two year 
program of graduate training 
for Medical Social Work is now 
offered under leadership of full- 
time staff supervisor in this 


field. 


Bulletin and further informa- 
tion on request. 


311 S. JuNrper STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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STOCK-TAKING 


ELIZABETH E. A. GISSAL 
District Superintendent, St. Louis Provident Association 


EADERS in industry are constantly 
taking stock of their personnel prac- 
tices in order to increase the efficiency 

of their organizations. It was with a similar 
purpose in mind that the St. Louis Provident 
Association undertook an evaluation of its 
staff relationships. 

Our superintendents' had been studying 
our own organization from a_ historical 
point of view and had been discussing our 
strengths and weaknesses as an organiza- 
tion. We needed to know what the staff, 
especially the case workers, thought of our 
set-up and how they felt the organization 
could be improved. We decided to take 
stock as our industrial neighbors do. A\l- 
though the immediate motive was to see our- 
selves from the visitor’s point of view, 
increased efficiency for the organization and 
a chance for staff participation seemed 
inevitable by-products. 

Once the supervisory group decided on 
the project we were faced with the big ques- 
tion of method. The time-worn question- 
naires, suggestion boxes, and staff pep meet- 
ings were discarded as inadequate to our 
purposes. After much discussion, we turned 
to that most valuable of our case work 
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tools—the interview—as a means of getting 
free expression. Seven members of the 
supervisory staff, including the case super- 
visor, the legal advisor, and five district 
superintendents, were chosen to interview 
the thirty-nine members of the visiting staff. 
Interviews were by appointment and lasted 
anywhere from half an hour to an hour and 
a half. Usually they were held in the office 
of the interviewer. In order that the results 
might be comparable each interviewer 
attempted to keep clearly in mind the pur- 
pose of the interview—to secure full and 
free expression of experience and judgment 
(based on experience) as to weaknesses and 
strengths in organization set-up measured 
by the accomplishment of purpose in indi- 
vidual case workers. Care was exercised to 
avoid any sort of morbid self-analysis on the 
part of the visitors. The value of past ex- 
periences and conclusions based on them 
were recognized, but the interviewers were 
made to feel that the interviews to be worth- 
while must be forward looking. After each 
interview, each participant wrote a summary 
of it. 

It is from these summaries that conclu- 
sions have been drawn. They are most 
interesting and are as varied as the visitors 
interviewed. No phase of our work failed 
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to receive comment. Anyone in supervisory 
capacity reading the interviews cannot but 
become self-conscious. We swell with a 
righteous pride at our good points, which 
have been emphasized, and wriggle with 
astonishment and dismay at the apparently 
thoughtless neglect of which we are accused. 
Because of the wide differences, summariz- 
ing the results has been difficult. How- 
ever, we have correlated them under the 
headings of community interpretation, super- 
vision, and general development of the 
workers’ professional and personal well- 
being. 

Although the information gathered applies 
specifically to St. Louis and the St. Louis 
Provident Association, any organization 
which would like to take stock might well ask 
itself the questions our staff is asking. Have 
we all the same good points? Are we all 
guilty of the same errors in_ personnel 
handling? Has any organization worked 
out successful ways of avoiding the strain 
of our job? 

Our tabulations in many cases are of 
trends rather than actual incidents. It has 
been discouraging, too, to observe how often 
the unfavorable elements in our situation 
have been stressed with no apparent balanc- 
ing against the encouraging aspects. For 
instance, six visitors commented on the lack 
of facilities here for psychiatric consulta- 
tion, but only one commented upon the ex- 
ceptional general medical facilities which 
St. Louis offers. 

In discussing our community relations 
(as in most of the discussions) the experi- 
ence of the individual worker undoubtedly 
influenced her remarks. Younger visitors 
commented upon the lack of understanding 
by the community of our job, while more 
experienced visitors stressed the joy of 
working in a community where an orgarmza- 
tion has the confidence of the general public 
on the basis of its history and its present 
performance. Our policy, however, of 
accepting all types of family problems, re- 
sulting in large case loads, was mentioned as 
a factor in destroying community confidence 
as it tended to “ spread thin” our efforts in 
jobs half done rather than demonstrating 
how a thorough job of case work really 
brings results. 

Lack of facilities for care of the aged im- 
pressed two workers: one of them felt that 
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her whole case load had suffered because she 
had become emotionally involved and dis- 
traught owing to the lack of resources for 
working out anything but institutional care 
for an old couple in whom she was especially 
interested; another, with a more objective 
viewpoint, felt that care for old couples 
should be provided by the state through out- 
door relief in their own homes. Lack of 
recreational facilities troubled three workers 
who felt that, as members of the families 
were individualized, the needs for recreation 
in the lives of adults and children became 
more apparent. One worker suggested the 
use of the district committee to develop 
neighborhood recreational resources, and 
another felt that perhaps the case workers 
themselves should assume some _responsi- 
bility in providing recreation in the district 
offices after working hours. 

What should we do with the homeless, 
penniless, family-less woman? asks another 
worker and answers her own question with 
the suggestion that problems of this type 
need specialized service, and a Bureau for 
Homeless Women, comparable to the Bureau 
for Homeless Men (now successfully operat- 
ing in St. Louis) might be a solution. 

Lack of facilities, especially institutional 
care, for Negroes was stressed by several 
staff members. One spoke from the vis- 
itor’s, rather than the client’s, point of view, 
stressing the lack of opportunity for higher 
education for the Negro visitor, attributable 
largely to the fact that Washington Univer- 
sity, which meets the demands of most of 
the other staff members for higher degrees, 
does not matriculate Negroes. 

Other visitors were less definite but 
stressed more the organization’s responsi- 
bility in playing an active part in developing 
needed resources within the community and 
promoting such social legislation as might 
set up the machinery of new resources. 
Many of the ideas expressed are not new, 
sometimes the suggestions made are not 
applicable, but it is stimulating to know that 
the visitors are aware of our difficulties and 
are attempting to apply solutions, even 
though some of them are more academic or 
fantastic than practical. Many of us who 
have been with the organization over a 
period of years remember efforts and 
struggles to accomplish some of the tasks 
which new visitors now want to attempt. It 
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would behoove us all to make the historical 
struggle of the organization and efforts of 
the present executive group a part of the 
case worker’s thinking and thus answer 
many of her questions. 

About a third of the visitors interviewed 
felt a decided need for better interpretation 
of our job. Several of them stressed the 
necessity of emphasizing this part of the 
visitor's job while she is getting her training. 
A visitor should not only learn her responsi- 
bility as an interpretative agent, in daily re- 
lationship with collateral resources, but 
should be given responsibility for talks to 
club groups, writing newspaper stories, and 
the like. She should be trained in these 
processes. 

Our publicity programs need improve- 
ment. The Provident Association edits a 
house organ, The Providential News. Most 
of the publicity is handled by the publicity 
director. Several workers suggested that 
the Vews be used as the laboratory for train- 
ing in publicity methods. If visitors wrote 
articles for the News which were then criti- 
cized for their merit it would help develop 
their news sense. Another suggestion was 
that The Providential News carry a series 
of articles by the publicity director and 
other members of the staff, most capable of 
publicity work, describing the rudiments of 
good interpretation and suggesting how our 
interpretative methods must be varied to 
appeal to different types of individuals. 

Other suggestions for better interpreta- 
tion brought out the need for more year- 
round publicity, rather than frenzied en- 
deavors at fund-raising time; the further 
development of committees as interpretative 
resources and the cultivation of one or two 
selected people in a number of factories and 
business concerns, who will be thoroughly 
acquainted with our job and act as well- 
springs of information to their co-workers. 

Although all these plans have possibilities, 
their most important point is that our vis- 
itors feel the need of and are asking for 
training in interpretative methods. The 
younger workers in the field are asking us 
how we attain our results. They are eager 
to have us analyze our methods for them and 
point out to them how we have made the 
advances we have. Can we do it? Here, 
again, is the challenge of the visitors for 
better supervision, which can come only 


when some of us will, and do, take time to 
analyze, define, and set down the processes 
we have already developed. 

Visitors seemed, in an astonishing de- 
gree, interested in their own affairs, rather 
than the organization’s, and this aroused 
considerable question as to whether or not 
our supervision tended to make a worker 
subjective. Workers distinctly felt that 
some sort of a rating schedule of their work 
should be evolved; this would be encourag- 
ing to a worker for she would know what 
advances she was making or failing to make. 
Regular interviews with the case supervisor 
for an analysis of work were also suggested. 
Seven visitors commented on the personal 
satisfaction derived from the improvement 
they had seen in their own confidence and 
initiative. Many of the workers felt there 
was a decided feeling of dissatisfaction 
among the staff and seemed to be groping 
for causes of it. Several persons mentioned 
differences between districts and felt that 
greater standardization of work would make 
for more cohesion. 

The worker’s attitude toward her super- 
intendent and other workers seemed to be 
casual. One worker wanted to be made to 
feel part of a large movement; another 
worker complained that other visitors did 
not think; four workers felt that the cultural 
and self-development part of a worker’s life 
should be stressed and suggested that the 
Provident Association should at least have 
a professional library and that superintend- 
ents be equipped to give workers bibliog- 
raphies of desirable reading. One visitor 
felt that workers must be guarded from be- 
coming hard-boiled ; two others spoke of the 
distressing effect of meeting filth, degrada- 
tion, and failure every day without a proper 
philosophy to carry through. The difficulty 
of a man adjusting to a feministic world 
was offered as another problem in office 
harmony. 

The lack of social opportunities for meet- 
ing other visitors, or for partaking of out- 
side social activities because they were too 
tired came in for comment. Staff parties 
were wanted by many of the workers. 

Supervision of case work methods came 
in for so much comment, and there was such 
an insistent demand that visitors get better 
training, that it was a decided warning to 
us as supervisors to know where we were 
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failing our workers and what sort of things 
we could do to give better supervision. It is 
easy for us, on the job, to wait for the school 
of social work to send us trained workers 
and thus help us solve part of our job of 
supervision. But some of us seem to forget 
that our position on the front line makes it 
necessary for us to give back to the schools 
the material which is going into the peda- 
gogical machinery; every one of us has a 
distinct responsibility for analyzing our 
methodology and techniques. Again, like 
industry, we are building up a great inter- 
related system of schools and departmentally 
organized agencies, equipping them with 
adequate facilities and providing more and 
more for secure financing. But will our 
superstructure fall because we have neglected 
to build our foundation of human beings 
skillfully enough? This emphasis on the 
need for more adequate and well planned 
supervision is implicit in the interviews. It 
is astonishing and discouraging that visitors, 
expressing certainly to some extent the atti- 
tudes we give them, were more impressed 
with the pressure of work and the time the 
supervisor's job consumed than with the case 
work ideals which were upheld or neglected. 

Luckily we proved to have some good 
points. In speaking of the organization as a 
whole, eight persons mentioned specifically 
the efficiency of the method of supervision, 
its development of initiative and self-reli- 
ance in the worker. One visitor mentioned 
the close association with the superintendent 
as good training for later executive posi- 
tions. Twelve persons spoke enthusiasti- 
cally of the classes which the organization 
conducts on specialized subjects for the 
various groups—senior, junior, and begin- 
ning visitors. Thirteen commented on the 
helpfulness of the legal advisor and the home 
economics advisor who give specialized super- 
vision. One person especially commented 
on the understanding human quality of all 
the supervisors and two mentioned the near- 
ness and accessibility of Central Office. Two 
others spoke of the personal attention they 
had been given by the general secretary. 
There seemed to be a general feeling 
throughout the interviews that visitors were 
at liberty to express themselves, although 
only one individual voiced this as an asset of 
the organization. Three persons mentioned 
the spirit within their particular districts, 
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stressing the freedom and feeling of con- 
geniality with other workers. Only one of 
the thirty-nine commented favorably on her 
district superintendent, feeling that the care- 
ful, capable, sympathetic supervision given 
her had meant much. 

By tar the most outstanding criticism of 
the supervisors generally was that destruc- 
tive criticism blocked the visitor's consecu- 
tive thinking and the plea that more inspira- 
tion be put into the supervisory process. 
Nineteen visitors expressed the wish that 
when criticism was given it should be con- 
structive in nature and should include en- 
couraging aspects of the visitor’s work. 
Eight asked for more understanding. In 
reading the interviews one did not have the 
feeling that the visitors were trying to find 
an alibi for themselves, but rather that they 
were attempting to protect themselves from 
a destructive force which we, as supervisors, 
were wielding against them. Is this lack of 
inspiration in supervisory processes, this 
seeming crushing of the visitor as a person- 
ality, this deadening of incentive, a result we 
cannot avoid when visitors are trained on the 
job in agencies where the expectations of the 
community and existing conditions make it 
almost impossible to avoid large case loads? 
Or are we, as superintendents, forgetting 
that a fundamental principle of personality 
development is understanding and patience? 
Would closer and more completely thought 
out supervision make for more of the 
inspirational ? 

Several newer visitors suggested that they 
were expected to get accustomed to the job 
too quickly. The solutions suggested were 
either to allow the visitor a week in the office 
merely observing, reading records, and 
studying community assets, interspersed 
with tours to those institutions we used 
most; or to insist that all untrained visitors 
give the first six months without pay in 
order that, as apprentices, the organization 
could afford to give them fewer families. 
There was a decided plea for more time for 
conferences between supervisor and visitor, 
some of the older workers feeling that, if 
necessary, intensive and concrete super- 
vision on two or three cases, even to the 
obvious neglect of other cases, would be 
worth while. 

There were varied demands for certain 
types of specific supervision. Several vis- 
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itors wanted more help in getting clerical 
work accomplished, one worker wanted 
more concrete help in making her ap- 
proaches, another wanted the organization 
to be more definite about its policy of record 
writing. To the experienced supervisor 
these all sound like old cries. But if they 
are old cries, is it not more important that 
we listen to them? Does our supervision 
need to become more concrete and clearly 
defined ? 

The question of lack of time and pressure 
seemed uppermost in the minds of many. 
Thirteen spoke of the pressure, ten of the 
overtime, eleven of the detail and the com- 
plexity of the clerical work, and eight of the 
heavy case loads. The reverberations 
against lack of time echoed again and again 
like a great groan throughout the inter- 
views. Although this question seemed 
uppermost in each worker’s mind, recom- 
mendations for solutions were surprisingly 
few. Five persons felt that overtime should 
be compensated for by time off, one visitor 
suggested that meals be paid for when night 
work is necessary, another suggested a more 
thorough job in summer to offset the win- 
ter’s rush, the limiting of intake or the iso- 
lation of intake in an intake department. All 
these suggestions may help, in fact a special 
intake department has already been estab- 
lished. Isn’t the failure of our supervision 
to give the inspiration they have craved a 
more fundamental explanation of the vis- 
itors’ complaints of pressure and overtime? 
Does anyone, fired by the creative urge and 
seeing clearly his own function as a part in 
a powerful movement, stop to think if it is 
five o'clock? If a visitor has good health 
and the proper philosophy of her job, does 


she complain about her dictation or is this 
merely another challenge in an interesting 
task? Unless our supervisors have a real 
philosophy of the job, unless they get a thrill 
in tackling a hard task, unless they are un- 
trammeled individuals themselves and can 
rise above time schedules and pressure, we 
will always have problems of this sort. If 
supervisors can so arrange their own sched- 
ules that, however busy, they are always 
agreeable and tolerant to the visitor, if they 
can so understand the visitor’s problems that 
she is allowed to have three hours off on a 
busy December day to go to a bridge party, 
if a visitor with a pet idea is listened to and 
encouraged to try it out, if some of her de- 
cisions in planning her time are made with 
her, pressure will decrease to a large extent. 
Overtime will, in all probability, be with us 
always, but overtime which is done because 
the visitor is so interested in getting at the 
solution does not have the fatiguing effect of 
overtime which has been wrung from the 
worker because her dictation is behind. 

Many of the interviews pointed to the 
superintendent’s responsibility for keeping 
up staff morale. They showed a craving for 
creative opportunity: one worker suggested 
that each senior visitor be allowed a half-day 
every two weeks to work exclusively on 
some special project, another that the results 
of studies in which they have participated 
should be given to the staff. 

So, we have taken stock! Not all the 
material is of equal value, but we have 
gained many suggestions, we have gained 
new tolerance, and, from the organization 
point of view, we have without doubt helped 
our supervisors to an awareness of their 
responsibilities. 





SUPERVISION THROUGH CONFERENCES ON 
SPECIFIC CASES 


JOHN M. GLENDENNING 
Supervisor, Western District, Louisville Family Service Organization 


NE of the tools of supervision is 
C) obviously the conference on the 

specific case. If this particular tool 
is to be effective, we must know how to use 
it. Why do we confer? It is not primarily 
to tell the visitor what to do or to direct her 
activities. The conference on the specific 


case lays an emphasis on the mutuality 
aspects of supervision. 

Ultimately, the responsibility for planning 
with families and securing results rests upon 
the visitor. But we have no right to expect 
results from any plan unless it is one which 
the visitor recognizes at least in part as her 
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own. Her identification of herself with the 
plan depends upon the extent to which she 
has participated in the formulation of the 
plan. “ Direction,” by definition, precludes 
such participation in the formulation of 
plans. How then may we secure that all- 
essential participation of the visitor in think- 
ing through plans? I think it must come 
through the application of the same prin- 
ciples of leadership treatment which we ex- 
pect the skilled visitor to use in dealing with 
families. 

That raises the question as to just what 
is “leadership treatment? How is it dis- 
tinguished from “executive treatment”? 
Porter Lee, in “ A Study of Social Treat- 
ment,” ! defines the “ executive aspect” of 
social treatment as chiefly involving the dis- 
covery of a particular resource and the 
arrangement for its use. The “leadership 
aspect involves primarily not the 
use of other resources, but the personality 
of the worker.” This distinction being 
valid, how then may we apply the principle 
to the relationship between the supervisor 
and the visitor? I wonder if we may not 
re-define our terms somewhat after this 
fashion: The executive aspect of super- 
vision involves pointing out to the visitor 
what resources to use and how to use them. 
The leadership aspect involves developing 
in the visitor an understanding of the mean- 
ings and implications resident in the respec- 
tive elements of a family situation. 

The systematic training of the apprentice 
or the visitor-in-training requires that she 
learn what information should be looked 
for; that she discover the needs of the 
family; that she know what things to do to 
meet those needs. Hence there is a real need 
for the use of the executive type of super- 
vision in training. However, the executive 
type of supervision used alone cannot lead 
to continuing growth; it can produce only a 
routine worker concerned primarily with the 
performance of mechanical processes. If 
she is to develop vision and understanding 
and leadership in her dealings with her fami- 
lies, then her supervision must include vision 
and understanding and leadership. Hence 
the major emphasis in supervision must be 
placed upon leadership. It would seem then 
that the pre-eminent purpose of supervision 
through the specific conference is the joint 
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evaluation and interpretation of evidence 
with the view to applying the judgments 
thereby formed toward a solution of the 
difficulties of an individual family. 

3ut supervision must also concern itself 
with something more than an attempt to 
solve the problems of particular families. It 
must develop an effective relationship be- 
tween the visitor and her community, her 
particular job and her profession. If leader- 
ship treatment in a family involves the ad- 
justment of human relationships and the 
modification of attitudes, how then can a 
visitor perform those functions unless she 
herself is satisfactorily adjusted, and until 
her own attitudes are modified to meet her 
needs’ If supervision must concern itself 
with the personal adjustment of the visitor, 
we must modify our definition of the pur- 
pose of supervision somewhat along these 
lines: The purpose of supervision is the 
joint evaluation and interpretation. of evi- 
dence with the view to applying the judg- 
ments thereby formed: (a) toward a solution 
of tamilies’ difficulties; and (b) toward a 
solution of a visitor’s own problems. With 
this understanding of the purpose of super- 
vision in mind we may proceed to an analy- 
sis of methods. 

It would seem obvious that the details of 
method must be determined by the nature of 
the conference in terms of the objectives 
desired and the personality factors charac- 
terizing the particular visitor. Specifically, 
however, there are some general principles. 
To begin with, the “ joint evaluation and 
interpretation of evidence” is best under- 
stood by considering what takes place when 
two people attempt to think through a prob- 
lem together. Some psychologists assert 
that inevitably one of the two people in- 
volved must dominate the situation. While 
this position is open to question, we do know 


with certainty that one of the two must ° 


initiate the interchange of ideas. Herein 
lies danger. I question whether a confer- 
ence can be completely successful if either 
the visitor or the supervisor plays an ob- 
viously dominant role. The visitor has a 
wealth of factual knowledge, but, compared 
with the supervisor, relatively less skill in 
the analysis and interpretation of that 
knowledge. In the case of the supervisor 
the reverse of this is theoretically true. Her 
factual knowledge comes almost wholly 
from the case record and from the visitor. 
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Usually she has no direct and continued con- 
tact with the family. Her usefulness lies in 
her ability to analyze and interpret the infor- 
mation offered by the visitor. This does not 
imply a distinct division between what the 
visitor brings to the conference and that 
which the supervisor brings. Each brings 
factual knowledge, however obtained, and 
the ability to interpret those facts. But the 
supervisor brings more of the one and the 
visitor more of the other. Each has a con- 
tribution to make and each should share 
equally in developing the conclusions which 
are arrived at. Hence, a major problem and 
perhaps the most important problem of 
supervision is to make sure that in the inter- 
play of ideas between the supervisor and the 
visitor the two of them shall find that in- 
visible balance between obvious domination 
and obvious submergence. 

How can we achieve this delicate balance 
between what we may think of as two op- 
posing forces? Only limited values proceed 
from conferences held merely for the sake 
of conferring. Conferences should arise 
from a need definitely felt by either the 
visitor or the supervisor; their objectives 
should be thought out in advance. If the 
essence of the conference method is the free 
and deliberate interplay of ideas, then I 
question whether a conference upon a family 
situation should ever be required from an 
unwilling visitor, for her opposition would 
immediately preclude that necessary free- 
dom and deliberation.* In such a situation 
conference is needed not upon a_ specific 
family situation, but upon the attitude of the 
visitor and her adjustment to her job. In 
any case the desired objectives should be 
determined before the conference is begun. 
The young visitor may want to know what 
information to get, how to get it, or how to 
use what she has. One more skilled may 
wish to think through with the supervisor 
which of several plans may be the most 
likely to succeed. On the other hand, the 
supervisor may wish to follow out some pre- 
determined training program or to attack 
some personality problem or the adjustment 
of the visitor to her job. 

A recognized principle in educational 
method is to proceed from the known to the 


_*An exception might be made if an emergent 
Situation arose, e.g., if the supervisor learned of a 
family being grossly mishandled, or if the com- 
munity placed the agency under fire. 


unknown, from the simple to the complex, 
and from the obvious to the obscure. This 
applies also to the conference in case work. 
Let us first assume that the conference 
arises upon the initiative of the visitor who 
desires consultation about treatment. Quite 
likely the supervisor’s cue will be the visitor’s 
impulsive statement that “I don’t know 
what to do with Mrs. M. She just won’t go 
to the hospital.” Such a statement opens up 
wide possibilities for analysis and interpre- 
tation. What is the explanation of Mrs. M’s 
attitude? Is it fear, or ignorance, or super- 
stition, or is it based upon some religious 
grounds? Has she had some tragic or pain- 
ful association with hospital care in the 
past? How is her present attitude related 
to the total family situation? What effect 
may the prospective care have upon future 
plans? Suppose the woman has symptoms 
of tuberculosis? What can we do to alter 
her present attitude? What plans could we 
work out if she should be sent to a sani- 
tarium for an extended period? What 
should we do if we should fail to persuade 
her to accept the prescribed treatment? Is 
our proposed plan one on which we should 
stand firmly regardless of the woman’s or 
her family’s attitude? 

All these questions might not be discussed 
in one interview, particularly if the visitor 
were inexperienced. The discussion might 
cover only the implications of the present 
situation and the next steps to be followed. 
But eventually it would be necessary to 
go through the process indicated by the 
sequence of questions. 

Suppose we have a visitor-in-training who 
has had a year of supervised field work. She 
is intelligent and capable in many ways, and 
has unusual possibilities for advancement if 
she is properly guided. The problem is her 
assumption that she has mastered the tech- 
nique of case work and does not require 
supervision. Such a situation is full of 
dynamite and here, if ever, the procedure 
must be from the simple to the complex. If 
possible, the problem should not be attacked 
directly until the visitor voluntarily comes to 
the supervisor for one reason or another. 
The development of the interview must de- 
pend upon the skill of the supervisor in 
transferring attention from the visitor’s 
question to the problem of her own attitude 
and adjustment. Let us assume that her 
question is, how can she distribute her bud- 
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get for the week to meet the needs of her 
families? \We may then imagine a sequence 
something like this: 


Discussion of the question and ways of meeting 
the problem. What has happened in this particu- 


lar tamily situation? To what extent, or in what 
respects has she followed out a plan previously 
outlined for that family? Comment upon her 


methods in handling an interview with the man 
which the supervisor happened to-observe or over- 
hear. Show her how those methods run like a 
scarlet thread throughout her relationships with 
other families, with her job, and with other indi- 
viduals—regardless of their connection with case 
work. Discuss the effectiveness of those methods. 
Show how they must inevitably follow from and 
grow out of her characteristic attitudes toward her 
work. Discuss what the further effects may be if 
she persists in her present attitude. Get her to 
think through the goals she would like to reach. 
Show her how she must modify her attitudes and 
behavior if she expects to reach those goals. 


This technique presupposes that the 
supervisor shall have at her command cer- 
tain facts which may be used in interpreting 
the visitor to herself. A visitor’s person- 
ality, like that of any other human being, is 
conditioned by a multiplicity of influences, 
and can be modified only as we point out to 
her the elements which produce her lack of 
adjustment. These include all the things 
that are going on around her—possibly un- 
huppy family or personal relationships. I 
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know of one visitor who has a very distress- 
ing family situation of her own. It keeps 
her constantly upset. Her emotional insta- 
bility shows in her case work and is com- 
municated to other visitors in the district, 
One visitor’s whole philosophy was badly 
shaken because of the unintelligent, hyper- 
critical attitude of certain friends of hers 
who were important representatives in the 
community. I have also known of super- 
visors who were so unadjusted themselves 
that they were not equipped to lead a visitor 
to a satisfactory adjustment. 

It is not to be expected that the visitor will 
make all the adjustments. The responsi- 
bility lies just as heavily upon the super- 
visor. Even as the visitor must make some 
adjustment of her personality to fit in with 
that of the supervisor, so must the super- 
visor make complementary adjustments of 
her own personality to fit in with that of the 
visitor. It is a process of the mutual adjust- 
ment of each to the other. It is essential to 
the development of a feeling of rapport be- 
tween the two. Without that feeling of 
rapport there can be no unity of purpose and 
no similarity of goals. And without that 
unity and similarity there can be only 
limited accomplishment. 


THE TRIBE OF UNG 


HOSE of us who can remember when 
a poem of Kipling’s was a major 
literary event, may recall the rhyme 
of the primitive artist whose inscriptions on 
bone caused such amazement among his 
contemporaries. Ung had not _ fought, 
speared, ridden. Yet his pictures were 
faithful. “Look at the beasts when ye 
hunt them,” replied the outraged specialist 
hotly. . 
To at least one small person to whom the 
tale was read, it ever after epitomized the 
individual! with perceptions acute enough to 
put himself in someone else’s place. We use 
the old phrase glibly, yet it means little 
unless the one who attempts it is aware of 
causes as well as results, and realizes that— 
If thou couldst see as he seest, 
Thou wouldst do as he hath done. 
to paraphrase the wisdom of the old tribes- 
man. 


Now consideration of all the elements 
that produce an outlook is an extensive, not 
to say impossible, job. Imagine someone 
trying to assume ours. Ten _ thousand 
things (a minimum) would not be taken 
into account. 

Yet seeing out of other eyes has always 
been one of the primary concerns of litera- 
ture and art, and is increasingly so of medi- 
cine and social work. Moreover it is a 
stimulating occupation, and one in which, 
with practice, a technique can be acquired. 
Do you remember old Miss Murdoch, for 
instance? Every community has at least 
one of her. The country was headed for 
destruction. With change arriving every 
morning on the very doorstep, salvation lay 
only in regarding the “old ways” as fixed 
and eternal, and cleaving to them with eyes 
kept shut by holy zeal. Well, old Judge 
Murdoch did that to her. His mind became 
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hermetically sealed at about the age of 
twenty-nine, after which he lived on pre- 
viously acquired intellectual fat. He domi- 
nated his daughter (she was easiest) and 
loved doing it. Consider her emasculated 
education, the crew of elderly relatives 
among whom she had her being, and the 
direction in which their faces were set. 
“T can’t do much but devote myself to my 
father, who has done everything for me,” 
she said once. “ That and trying to uphold 
the standards that the younger generation is 
trying to tear down.” 

Poor old soul. We, too, thinking our- 
selves into her setting, become conscious in 
a rising tide of intimidated childhood, a 
sense of inferiority, a desperate effort to 
find a mast worthy of having colors nailed 
to it, and an inevitable if mistaken accept- 
ance of unnecessary filial sacrifice and 
outworn mores. “ Upholding standards ” 
became a defensive battle cry, and unbe- 
lievers, bored, left her shouting it alone. 
The world, she said, punished people who 
stood by their consciences. 

For a moment we become Miss Murdoch, 
but we still grope for pieces to fill in the 
outline. She must once have been young. 
(Is it possible?) Yes, there was that old 
story about the astronomy professor, we 
hadn't thought of it for years. 

“When I feel antagonism to a client,” 
said a case worker recently, “I say to my- 
self ‘she was young once’ and then I try 
to think of all the things that have happened 


since to make her what she is, and when I 
get that far my dislike is gone.” 

To “empty all one’s self of self,” to 
become as sensitive as a photographic plate, 
is, on occasion, the job of the discriminating 
case worker. To distinguish the quality of 
that plate is an analysis that confronts the 
supervisor. Does it register colors, or only 
black and white? Has it an X-ray element 
that disregards upholstery but reveals struc- 
ture? Or is anatomy obscured by buttons 
and bows? Records may be _ bloodless 
affairs, and_consultations too often poorly 
conditioned. But sometimes a monologue, 
written to embody a client’s point of view, 
is a real resource. Not only is it good 
exercise in place-changing, but it enables 
the supervisor to sample the quality of the 
case worker’s mind. A collection of mono- 
logues from the staff cannot fail to reveal 
those things for which they are, or are not, 
alert. It will probably bring out an astonish- 
ingly varied crop of viewpoints. It may 
also alter them. Incidentally some effective 
publicity material may be produced.* 

Ung and his ilk must go on inscribing, 
if not on bone, records of those adventures 
in imagination on which true case work 


is built. 
ISABELLE DENISON 


International Institute, Y.W.C.A., 
Brooklyn 


See “Some Fathers Is Like That,’ THe 
FamiLy, Dec. 1930, p. 243; and “What Are Us 
Poor People Goin’ to Do?” Tue Fammy, Jan. 
1931, p. 287. 





STAFF PARTICIPATION IN POLICY-MAKING 


PAUL L. BENJAMIN 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care 


dominant characteristics of the new 


‘ 


im DEWEY has indicated two of the 


America. One is a “ corporateness ” 
which molds the individual into a group set 
so that he thinks and acts with the herd. 
The individual is no longer a free agent. 
Today Daniel Boone would stop at a gas 
station in his flivver on his trek across 
“Kaintuck.” The other characteristic is a 
growing sense of insecurity—mergers, con- 
solidations, new processes, robots shuttle 


_* Individualism: Old and New, Minton, Balch, 
New York. 


back and forth with such rapidity that man 
becomes the creature of uncertainty and 
fear. Three generations of millers, four 
generations of horseshoers—the past had 
stability, but the future is one of startling 
change. 

That these forces have touched social 
agencies is evident on every side. James J. 
Jackson told me that he started the Cleve- 
land Associated Charities with a half-time 
assistant. Now the organization has a 
hundred or more workers and a budget in 
the hundreds of thousands. The community 
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chest movement is an articulation of the 
“corporate” spirit. Many social service 
executives are now big business men with 
salaries of ten and fifteen thousand a year. 
The worker is caught in the cogs of this 
machine. He must meet “ corporateness ”’ 
with group thinking and group solidarity. 
Fortunately, social workers themselves are 


becoming more and more _ professionally 
conscious. The American Association of 


Social Workers, organized only ten years 
ago, boasts a score or so of chapters spread 
far and wide in which workers are meeting 
as professional groups and are taking group 
action. 

There is also developing a changed atti- 
tude toward the social work leader. Social 
workers are demanding that their leadership 
be that implicit in ability rather than in 
“constituted authority.” Here and there 
social organizations are becoming flabby and 
flaccid because the leadership continues that 
of the martinet school. Good workers slip 
away from such agencies. 

Ten years ago Francis H. McLean pre- 
dicted that the time would come when staffs 
of family societies would seek direct repre- 
sentation upon agency boards. The essence 
of real family social work, he pointed out, 
resides in its democratic nature.2 What has 
transpired during the decade since this plea 
for the participation of staff members in the 
management of a social service organization ? 

We get some insight into current thinking 
and possible trends in staff participation from 
the answers to two questionnaires—one sent 
out by Elwood Street to the group partici- 
pating in his administrative study, and one 
by the writer to a group of family agencies 
(in cities of over 200,000 population), to 
travelers’ aid societies, and to children’s 
agencies in the larger cities. There -were 
only fifty replies to the two questionnaires 
so that our conclusions are of necessity 
purely tentative. The nineteen family socie- 
ties in the group replying reported definite 
participation on the part of the staff in the 
management of the society. The children’s 
agencies show a trend toward participation, 
and the four travelers’ aid organizations re- 
plying gave little evidence of such participa- 
tion. No agency had a member of the case 


*“On Making Our Societies Democratic,” 
Francis H. McLean, Tue Famiry, March, 1920. 


working staff serving as a member of the 
board. Several executives advocated the 
attendance of staff people at board meetings 
as unofficial spokesmen. Among the family 
societies, members of the staff—particularly 
district and case supervisors—did participate 
in committee work, both as members and 
secretaries, or consultants of committees. 

Participation in budget making and in the 
determination of salaries is still sporadic. 
There are enough instances of genuine shar- 
ing here to offer hope that real progress has 
been made. Mr. Lynde writes that Cleve- 
land has a staff budget committee consisting 
of one representative from each of the 
twelve district offices, which makes studies 
on budgetary items and recommendations. 
The staff is also represented on the budget 
committee of the board. Mr. Purdy says 
that each department head of the New York 
Society participates actively in the prepara- 
tion of the budget. 

The studies listed in the answers to the 
questionnaires indicate a real interest in self- 
scrutiny and self-examination. The subject 
matter of the studies covers a wide range: 
case studies of individual family problems 
such as tuberculosis, alcoholism, unemploy- 
ment, and so on; economic factors shown 
by the ownership of real estate, amount paid 
for insurance, and so on; problems of case 
recording; professional problems such as 
those of ethics, salary schedules, intake, and 
vacations—these indicate that interest is 
turning in more than one direction. 

The letters which accompanied _ the 
answers to the questionnaires contained 
significant comments. Cheney C. Jones, 
superintendent of the New England Home 
for Little Wanderers, writes : 


A while ago I heard a former minister who is 
now a college president talking on the subject of 
administration, and he made the following trite 
remarks after having referred to a rather czaristic 
plan of doing things: “ The School of Authority 
is exceedingly tidy, but inside it is full of dead 
men’s bones. The School of. Responsibility is not 
so tidy, but it has in it men and women who never 
wish to graduate from it.” This is the best ex- 
pression of my gospel on this subject that I have 
yet heard. 

I try to cultivate the idea around here that every- 
body is responsible and the way I do that is to put 
the responsibility on people and also to keep an 
open door and an open mind, and to encourage 
coming to me frankly with questions, criticisms, 
and what not. Everybody in the place has a re- 
sponsible position and is encouraged to realize 
that. I try at least to encourage people to disagree 
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with the superintendent when they have convic- 
tions worth discussing. 

Lawrence C. Cole of Cleveland has tried 
to develop younger members of the staff 
largely through special committees. The 
staff meeting committee in his organization 
has full responsibility for the regular meet- 
ings of the staff. Other committees include 
those on ethics, statistics, publicity, and child 
placing. Mr. Cole believes that there needs 
to be more staff participation, particularly 
among the younger members of the staff. 

Walter Whitson feels that board members 
have not sufficiently recognized the profes- 
sional character of social work. Staff par- 
ticipation he thinks, is a matter of gradual 
growth, which should be carried through io 
a logical conclusion, and not be a matter of 
cerebration only on the part of executives 
and supervisors. 

It is encouraging to find continued em- 
phasis on the need for practical experimen- 
tation and not mere lip service in this matter 
of participation and sharing. 

The Jewish Social Service Association of 
New York City, for instance, has organized 
three representative staff groups: a super- 
visors’ conference, a visitors’ council, and a 
joint council. Miss Elinor Blackman, assist- 
ant executive director, writes : 


These groups functioned quite effectively for 
two or three years, and developed the personnel 
policies which are in effect in the organization to- 
day. With the development of policies, however, 
interest in the visitors’ council and the joint council 
waned. All the groups, with the exception of the 
supervisors’ conference, finally became completely 
inactive. 

There is now, however, a revival of interest in 
the visitors’ group. The visitors have been having 
meetings with a view to stimulating interest in a 
formal and active organization. There have, how- 
ever, been a number of functioning committees 
which have included visitors and supervisors. 
These committees have largely grown out of an- 
nual one- or two-day staff conferences, which have 
been held out of town, and in which all the super- 
visors and between ten and twenty visitors have 
participated. A committee with a large staff 
representation has recently been appointed to study 
the function of the organization. 


In New York City also there has been 
organized an “Association of Federation 
Social Work,” its members (thus far) 
drawn from the workers’ councils and indi- 
viduals in the agencies in the Federation for 
the Support of Jewish Philanthropic So- 
cieties. 


_ The Association developed out of “several ac- 
tive workers’ councils which formed to discuss 
problems both of working conditions and case work 
techniques in their own agencies, being in its origin 
a protest of these councils against the lack of 
financial incentive in the field and its consequences 
of poor work, excessive turnover, and lack of pro- 
fessional standardization.” Its objectives are: 
“(1) standardization of types of requirements for 
social workers employed in organizations under 
Federation; (2) an adjustment of minimum sal- 
aries to be commensurate with training required 
and with the increased cost of living; (3) adjust- 
ment of increases to insure retention of experienced 
workers in the field; (4) establishment of health 
insurance for workers; (5) standardization of case 
load compatible with doing good work in reason- 
able time limit.” * 

The growth of visitors’ councils is one of 
the most interesting practical experiments in 
staff participation among family societies. 
These visitors’ groups have been developing 
gradually in different sections of the country 
during the last seven or eight years. These 
groups as a rule meet, without executives or 
supervisors present, once a month on office 
time. They select their own chairmen and 
formulate their own programs of discussion. 
The National Visitors’ Council which brings 
all these local groups together meets at the 
time of the annual meeting of the Family 
Welfare Association of America. 

The Westchester County, New York, De- 
partment of Child Welfare developed a 
somewhat similar council in 1923. A staff 
committee appointed by the director of the 
department became a general forum for all 
sorts of questions concerning the workers. 


The committee discussed questions of policies 
and methods of work, vacations, promotions, etc. 
The personnel of the committee changed, in part, 
each year. The most radical workers were put on 
it. The committee then made recommendations to 
the staff as a whole. One of the workers felt that 
the success and contribution of the committee was 
due to the unusual insight of the director into the 
fact that workers do not usually discuss freely 
when executives are present. 

Mark Jones, in an article in Better Times,‘ 
expresses his feeling that one of the chief 
functions of an executive is to accomplish an 
orchestration of effort. The executive can- 
not be the orchestra leader and at the same 
time play every instrument in the orchestra. 
The trends I have outlined, slight as they 
are, would seem to warrant our conclusions 
that we are reaching toward a greater 
orchestration of effort in social planning. 


* The Compass, April, 1930. 
‘Better Times, June, 1930. 
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SHOEMAKERS’ CHILDREN 


CLARENCE A. PRETZER 


Chairman, Personnel Problems Committee, Family Welfare Association of America 


shoemaker’s son and the minister's chil- 

dren who turned out badly were used 
extensively to amuse and entertain. Today 
we occasionally hear stories of the pedia- 
trician’s children who develop rickets; or 
of a psychiatrist who is director of a child 
guidance clinic but is not on speaking terms 
with certain members of his staff; the case 
worker who thinks of children as individuals, 
yet always thinks of school teachers as a 
group. When no serious damage is done 
by such behavior we all enjoy the stories 
partly because they present a paradox, partly 
because they bring the mighty tumbling 
from their thrones. 

The technique and skill of case work 
ought to assure the development of ideal 
relationships on the staff of a case work 
agency. Case workers are presumed to 
have developed objectivity; a scientist’s de- 
sire to have decisions based on factual mate- 
rial rather than on opinions and inferences ; 
a sense of the proportionate values of facts; 
and in addition a real belief that most indi- 
viduals—given the opportunity—are anx- 
ious to develop to their full capacity and to 
enjoy life on its highest levels. It would 
be reasonable to assume that any individual 
doing case work would be convinced of the 
reality of these principles, of their rightness 
as a method of dealing with human beings 
and that he naturally would apply them to 
all his relationships. 

However, family case workers and execu- 
tives seem to have many of the shortcomings 
of the old shoemaker. Somehow or other, 
no matter how intelligent are our case work 
methods with the relationships of families 
and of individuals in families, when we turn 
to staff relationships we forget our case 
work technique—our sense of balance in 
human relationships. On the staffs of 
family societies we see happenings that are 
absurd and ludicrous from the point of 
view of the outsider, but real tragedies for 
the people involved in them. We find for 
instance a position of leadership abolished 
by an organization on the score of economy 
when the real reason was disharmony 


|: days of old, stories of the shoeless 





between the executive and the worker whose 
position was abolished. Such a move may 
be a loss to the entire field. Leadership 
positions are not easily created and, when 
once established, ought to be maintained as 
long as the need exists. It may be unpleas- 
ant to face the fact that the person holding 
such a position is unsatisfactory and dis- 
qualified for it; it may require effort to 
adjust her to a position that she can fill 
and to replace her with a person qualified 
to offer leadership—but is not the latter 
more like actual case work procedure? 

We talk glibly to fathers and mothers of 
the bad effect on the morale of the family 
when parents fail to respect one another’s 
position and as case workers we see many 
families where the opportunity of successful 
family life has been ruined by the failure of 
the father or the mother to realize the social 
implications of relationships in the family 
group. Yet in our agency staff relationships 
we see instances where a person placed in 
a position of responsibility, whose special 
function is the employment of workers, is 
given little further opportunity to demon- 
strate his capacity for leadership because 
the executive employs the personnel without 
consent or consideration of the sub-executive. 
The executive in such a case doubtless 
rationalizes his action so as to convince 
himself that in this particular instance the 
matter lay outside the province of the 
sub-executive. 

As family case workers, we see many 
families where a father and mother have 
relied on inferences, silences, significant 
looks to interpret their feelings rather than 
on frank discussions of their difficulties. 
We know that in family life where these 
practices persist, the story usually has an 
unhappy ending. Yet case workers holding 
important positions and apparently with high 
ideals and standards of case work, practice 
in their professional relationships the very 
method which they have seen fail in their 
client’s lives. It is particularly depressing 
when one sees two professional case workers 
take certain silences to mean consent, or 
assume that hints and atmosphere will be 
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accurately interpreted without more direct 
discussion. 

The most casual layman observing the 
development of such a situation could easily 
predict the final severing of connections 
because of the radically different interpreta- 
tions of the same situation by the two work- 
ers. However, few laymen could presume 
to realize how easily a frank discussion 
could obviate the misunderstanding. 

Recently I have had occasion to note how 
even the most articulate and skillful of our 
profession are sometimes unconscious of 
the fact that those personnel relationships 
about which they are articulate and concrete 
are not practiced even in relation to the 
individual with whom they work most 
closely. (This is not always due to the 
inconsistency of women!) 

An executive travelled to a distant city 
in order to have a personal interview with 
an applicant for a sub-executive position so 
as to be sure that this person possessed the 
essential qualities of leadership. The big 
point he made was that the sub-executive 
should be able to give other members of the 
staff a vision of the whole situation. But at 
the very moment that the executive was 
so anxious for his sub-executive to possess 
these qualities, others on his staff were 
planning to leave because they had never 
been given a vision of the whole situation 
confronting the organization nor been let 
in on any of the organization’s activities 
beyond the immediate tasks for which they 
were responsible ! 

One could go on citing instances where 
case workers are playing the part of the 
shoemaker of old whose children go with- 
out shoes. Perhaps we can take some com- 
fort in the revelations of the mental hygiene 
people who have explained that many of 
us live in the group considered normal 
because of the protective mechanism which 
completely separates our theory from our 
practice. We need constantly to test our 
practice by our goals and our theories—and 
vice versa. This is the way of progress. 

Every situation has its component parts. 
To see the whole we must put the parts 
together. We learn early in our school 
career that one-half plus one-half equals a 
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whole. Yet even this simple formula does 
not give us a picture of the whole object 
when it is put together. The situation we 
are trying to see may be as regular as a 
sphere or a cube or it may be as complicated 
as a mosaic. Case work should teach us 
that before we can intelligently deal with 
the problem of personnel, we must see the 
situation as a whole rather than as a part. 
As scientists we should put the parts to- 
gether accurately, measuring the angles 
where necessary, rather than filling in the 
gaps by inferences and opinions. 

Human relationships are composed of 
parts, but when we have added all the parts 
together we still lack an accurate picture of 
the whole unless we understand the rela- 
tionship of those parts. We may say that 
a plus } plus c plus d equals E but a plus b 
plus c will not equal E minus d because the 
effect of subtracting d has not only changed 
the quantity of E but has changed the rela- 
tive value of a plus b plus c. Their combined 
value without d may be more or less than E. 
The presence of one individual often changes 
the approach of a group in discussing a 
given question. The addition or subtraction 
of an individual may change the tone of 
a meeting. An individual’s effectiveness 
changes as he is shifted from group to group. 

Perhaps no professional group as a whole 
is as conscious as family case workers of the 
value of putting all the parts of a situation 
together and understanding the relationship 
of each part to the whole and to the other 
parts. Our experience is largely in the 
field of human relationships and of helping 
an individual make satisfactory adjustment 
to other individuals and groups. Perhaps 
our sympathetic effort to help others in their 
human relations, by way of scientific research 
and interpretation of facts objectively and 
on an intellectual level, would make us 
uninteresting if we practiced what we 
preach. If we can judge by what actually 
happens on family agency staffs, case 
workers still enjoy emotional blocks and 
intellectual blind spots which make their 
actions fairly unpredictable in a given situa- 
tion and—if uncertainty lends interest— 
interesting. 
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EDITORIAL 

HERE is evidence, sporadic perhaps, 
but none the less authentic, that social 
case workers are achieving a more 
professional detachment in the scrutiny of 
their jobs and of the relationships which are 
an integral part of their jobs. It is not yet 
ideal, as Mr. Pretzer has pointed out,’ but 
our steps seem to be along the right road. 
Take, for instance, this whole question of 
supervision. The supervisor plays a deter- 
mining part in the development of the 
worker as well as in the worker’s perform- 
ance of her job. The knowledge that the 
supervisor may possess is an important ele- 
ment in her equipment, but essentially super- 
vision is a matter of relationship. It is 
infinitely easier to be objective about an 
external product of our effort than it is 
about the intangible expression of person- 
ality that is evidenced (and hardly to be 
measured) in our relationships to other 
people. It is then a hopeful sign that vis- 
itors, students, case workers on the staffs of 
family agencies are being encouraged to 
analyze their own responses to supervisory 
methods. Whether the idea of such analyses 
originated as a rebellion on the part of the 
student or case worker or as an attempt to 
evaluate her efforts on the part of the super- 
visor herself is of no importance: the signifi- 
cance lies in the welcome given by the super- 
visors as individuals and as groups to this 
opportunity of gaining insight into the con- 

tent as well as the method of their jobs. 
We find students’ diaries becoming a 


*“ Shoemaker’s Children,” p. 14. 
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recognized procedure in teaching case work 
(and by student we mean the interne as well 
as the student still in school). Staff workers 
are encouraged to hold meetings by them- 
selves and to discuss their responses to this 
method and that, discussions which have an 
inherent value as revelation of method. 
These discussions seem to have become a 
recognized process in supervision; their 
value lies probably less in the material that 
is produced than in the process of producing. 

Whether or not the visitors’ discussions 
have any influence on their supervisors, it is 
probable that the visitors themselves are 
evolving new concepts which later they may 
translate into action in their own relation- 
ships to workers under their supervision. 
Such formal and deliberate approaches to 
this kind of evaluation as that undertaken 
by the St. Louis society are few and far 
between.* Here too the value may lie chiefly 
in the effect of the process on the partici- 
pants. It does, however, presuppose an 
objectivity on the part of the supervisors 
themselves or even that value is rendered 
negative. 

As we go over reports of the various con- 
ferences on supervision that have been held 
by visitors, by supervisors, and by repre- 
sentatives of the two groups meeting to- 
gether, we have a feeling that here are at 
least some fundamentally honest attempts at 
creative thinking. The supervisors’ eager- 
ness to rise above their own reactions to 
criticism is shown not only in their accept- 
ance of the principle of the visitors’ thinking 
as a contribution but also in their own efforts 
at self-questioning. The following list of 
problems submitted by a supervisor to a 
group discussion shows this searching 
attitude : 

(1) How to assist the visitor in planning her 
time. 

(2) How to assist the visitor in keeping a per- 
spective in her work. How can she always keep 
the ultimate goal in mind with the many details 
with which she is daily struggling ? 

(3) How can the supervisor deal with the older 
visitor who is extremely dependent and, if she does 
not have daily or even twice daily contact with the 
supervisor, goes into the depths of despair and dis- 
couragement which hamper her work? 

(4) How can the supervisor assist the visitor in 
obtaining and maintaining an objective point of 
view in her family, organization, and community 
relationships ? 


*“ Stock-Taking ” p. 3. 
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(5) How to give the visitor a feeling of confi- 
dence and security and yet give her an opportunity 
to develop her own line of thinking and her own 
independence. Along with this comes the problem 
of leading the visitor through the various steps of 
case work—of teaching her case work. During 
her months of inexperience, how can we point out 
better ways of doing things which will give her 
greater confidence in herself? 

(6) How to give visitors some of the medical 
and psychiatric background so that they may have 
some idea of the meaning of diagnosis. 


The very heterogeneity of these problems 
hints at the many-sidedness of the super- 
visor’s job. They are not problems that can 
be settled once for all and the answers made 
into a paper pattern for all the world to use. 
In supervision, as in philosophy, we must not 
overlook “the very thing which gives the 
system its cogency and driving power, the 


personality of the author.”* Supervisors 
and visitors too have to face the fact that the 
moment when a system has been perfected 
to the point of being logically put down on 
paper as a set of rules is the moment when 
it should be thrown into the discard. Sys- 
tems inevitably look better on paper than 
they are in actuality; there is always the 
individual who somehow just doesn’t fit the 
pattern. From the point of view of profes- 
sional growth, all the systems of supervision, 
in whatever way they may have been arrived 
at, are valuable insofar as they are used as 
starting points and not as ends. We may 
establish routines as to buying office supplies 
but to routinize relationships is a negation 
of the very meaning of the word. 


* The Inner Sentinel: L. P. Jacks. Harpers. 


WHAT THE VISITOR EXPECTS FROM SUPERVISION 


ALFRED WALTERS HOBART 
Junior Visitor, Louisville Family Service Organization 


of view about supervision as there are 

individuals supervising and _ super- 
vised. Between the point of view which 
emphasizes supervision even to the utter de- 
pendency of the visitor and that which 
would have no supervision at all lies the 
middle ground which recognizes the value 
of supervision when it is expressed through 
a relationship of mutuality between visitor 
and supervisor. This concept of supervision 
is as a co-operative endeavor having for its 
purpose and end the performance of the case 
work job in the most efficient and masterly 
fashion possible. Persons engaged in the 
enterprise must themselves have worked out 
a reasonably satisfactory modus vivendi. 
This does not imply am ideal of perfect in- 
tegration. A complacently satisfied individ- 
ual would hardly be particularly interested 
in the problems of other people. The very 
fact of lack of adjustment may awaken an 
interest in others whose lives are in a tangle. 
Not infrequently a poorly adjusted worker 
does pretty good case work; he may recog- 
nize his lack of adjustment, objectify it and 
isolate it and not permit it to get between 
him and his job, but he may need the sym- 
pathetic understanding of the supervisor to 
help him do this. 


T oisies are probably as many points 


Supervision has two definite responsi- 
bilities—that toward the worker supervised 
and that toward the job; each is distinct yet 
each inseparable from the other. As it re- 
lates to the actual job, supervision involves 
the efficient working—or mechanics—of the 
office routine and the actual process of work- 
ing with the client. A too continuous in- 
sistence on office routine may interfere with 
the desired relationship between the visitor 
and his client; the constant intrusion of the 
mechanistic side of the work is likely to 
harass the visitor and give him an undue 
sense of the importance of some of these 
details. The supervisor will help avoid this 
if she can maintain at least the outward 
appearance of equanimity and poise. Noth- 
ing is more contagious than the hurry-scurry 
spirit and nothing is more damaging to 
effective work. The supervisor who is able 
to give the visitor a “time sense” will be 
making the greatest contribution toward the 
underlying philosophy of the organization of 
the office work in its relationship to the total 
job. Along with this, the actual job also 
demands the instruction of the visitor as to 
the resources of the community in relation to 
the client and in relation to the professional 
advancement and development of the visitor 
himself. 
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While we recognize the inevitable inter- 
play between the development of profes- 
sional skills and the development of the pro- 
fessional person, the latter probably is more 
dependent upon the method of supervision 
than is the former. The visitor undoubtedly 
hopes to get from supervision security in the 
sense of progressive mastery of the tech- 
niques of the job, a developing sense of its 
scope, and he desires from the same source 
to gain security through an understanding 
of his own peculiar qualifications and limita- 
tions. A new visitor is likely to feel over- 
whelmed at the size of the job he has under- 
taken. We think of social work as tre- 
mendously gripping, we are thrilled with 
the art of helping people out of trouble, but 
we find our plans subject to limitations, we 
must go through the painiul process of 
acquiring perspective. The consciousness 
of indifferent, even poor work, gives the 
visitor a sense of great futility. It is to the 
supervisor that the visitor turns in order to 
get the sense of assurance and enthusiasm 
he must have for his job. The case worker 
is apt to feel that the supervisor may have 
forgotten what it feels like to be a visitor; 
he may hesitate to take his problems to the 
supervisor and may turn rather to a staff 
colleague only slightly more advanced than 
himself. Such a reticence is not necessarily 
implicit in the relationship of supervisor and 
visitor. The supervisor can, by using case 
work methods, help the case worker under- 
stand the personality limitations that tend to 
interfere with his work. It is possible that 
security may be radiated from one person- 
ality to another, but the conveyor must be 
master of the art of inspiring confidence. 

Equanimity, quiet assurance, an active 
sympathy, going more than half-way, the 
resolute determination not to allow the 
mechanics of the job to fluster one—these 
are ways of imbuing one’s visitors with a 


sense of security. Especially is this true 


where there are inexperienced visitors grop- 
ing their ways through the often foggy shal- 
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lows, in imminent danger of disaster on the 
breakers, and depending on the navigating 
ability of the leader to get through—what is 
known in maritime circles as steering by 
dead reckoning. That metaphor, while 
fanciful, is hardly overdrawn. 

Recognition of the quality of the work the 
visitor is doing will help to give him a feel- 
ing of security. Too often the supervisor 
fails to realize that mere lack of criticism 
has little value for the visitor. Frequent 
appraisals of his work, his progress and 
development should have a definite place on 
the supervisor’s calendar. The supervisor 
is the only one who can interpret the visitor’s 
work to him and through this help him 
understand his own relationship to his work. 
An appraisal of the visitor’s work is also an 
interpretation of it. The relationship of the 
worker to his work is a more subtle and 
tangible thing, involving personal attitudes, 
such as, let us say, a sense of the dignity of 
one’s profession, the sense of the value of 
training and preparation, loyalty to the 
organization, a feeling of participation in the 
organization, a sense of fair play. These 
are vital factors in the development of an 
assurance of recognition. 

While it is true that a democratic enter- 
prise involves more thought, the develop- 
ment of a keener capacity for insight and a 
greater power of adjustment than would be 
the case where authority is highly central- 
ized, nevertheless, in work such as ours, 
depending for its very existence on subtle 
human relationships, the democratic way 
will make for finer, keener, more enthusi- 
astic work. The supervisor works not over, 
but with the visitor; the supervisor’s position 
is that most difficult of all to maintain, 
prima inter pares—first among equals, 
equals potentially if not actually. The main- 
tenance of such a relationship calls for the 
development of the highest skills in the case 
work method. From the visitor’s point of 
view the successful supervisor is, indeed, the 
case worker par excellence. 


March’ 
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BY-PRODUCTS 


CLARE M. TOUSLEY 
Assistant Director, New York Charity Organization Society 


the first “crop” of college Juniors to 

Manhattan Island to learn about social 
work theory and practice. Since then, 
Junior Month has become a tradition in the 
C.O.S. and in the twelve colleges included— 
Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Connecticut, Elmira, 
Goucher, Mt. Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith, 
Swarthmore, Vassar, Wells, and Wellesley. 

It has been continued these fourteen years 
because the C.O.S. felt it sufficiently valu- 
able. A challenge as to its value came the 
other day in the form of a letter from a 
social work recruiting committee asking how 
many graduates of Junior Month had gone 
into social work, and asking whether “it 
was not taken as a lark.” 

Our answer to the first question is that 
Junior Month never was intended to be 
a recruiting scheme for social work 
but in spite of that, somewhat more than 
half of the 137 Juniors who have up to 
this time attended Junior Month have gone 
on to training schools of social work. There 
are five now on our C.O.S. staff, one of 
them a district secretary. 

But the quantitative measuring of Junior 
Month values is just as inadequate as is 
that sort of measuring of social work itself. 
Junior Month’s prime purpose is the chang- 
ing of public opinion about social work. To 
that end the Junior is chosen at each college 
who has leadership on her campus and who 
can therefore be a channel to many people. 

The Juniors are told when they come to 
Junior Month that there is only one obliga- 
tion in accepting the .privilege, and that is 
that they shall interpret the things they see 
and come to understand, to their college 
and to their home town circles. That they 
take this ambassadorship seriously is evi- 
denced by the fact that when they go back 
to college as Seniors they use such a wide 
variety of approaches in their efforts to 
interpret. 

They report back officially from Chapel 
platforms—they talk to economics and so- 
ciology classes—to the college forum. They 
write up the impressions of their summer’s 
work for their college newspapers. They 


[° 1918 the New York C.O.S. brought 


use the material in class discussion and term 
papers. The oncoming classes are addressed 
as to this opportunity which lies before 
them, Junior Month and what it means. 

What is the qualitative result of all this? 
Not in numbers can it be measured, but 
better by illustration. 

First, financially. Most of the Juniors 
join the C.O.S. the year after they attend 
Junior Month, and many of them keep up 
their membership through the years and get 
their families to give. Three days before 
Christmas we received a check for $1,000 
from the college roommate of one Junior 
who had become interested in the C.O.S. 
through her. 

Our Chairman of the C.O.S. Committee 
of the Junior League here in New York, 
who has given us generously of her time 
and money, for three years, told us the other 
day that she had become interested in the 
C.O.S. through Junior Month. She had 
come to know the Chief Justice of her col- 
lege through a mild college scrape she got 
into. This Chief Justice had attended 
Junior Month and, after they became 
friends, when the scrape was straightened 
out, she prevailed upon the culprit to come 
to the C.O.S. to volunteer when college was 
over, feeling that she had a good deal to 
give the Society in her leadership ability. 

And, speaking of volunteers, it is not only 
the New York C.O.S. that benefits from 
Junior Month. One of our Wells College 
Juniors played a prominent part as a volun- 
teer in making the Midwestern Junior 
Month in Cleveland a success last summer. 
Another Wells Junior, who later attended 
the Western Reserve University School of 
Applied Social Sciences, was, after her 
marriage, willing to pinch-hit all winter in 
an emergency—as volunteer acting district 
secretary in a New England family welfare 
society. A former Vassar Junior, as Junior 
League member in a Wisconsin city, helps 
recruit volunteers for the family welfare 
society there, and is herself a member of 
a district committee. 

A former Elmira Junior, the daughter of 
a Congregational minister, says she always 
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gives her C.O.S. Bulletins to her father and 
that he made the Thanksgiving Bulletin the 
basis of his sermon about social work the 
Sunday after Thanksgiving. A former 
Barnard Junior, who teaches college English, 
gives her students field trips to social 
agencies to gather material for daily themes 
because she “ wants to kill two birds with 
one stone ’—interesting them in social work 
as well as in literature. 

A Goucher Junior persuaded the State 
Department of Education of which she is 
now a staff member to require the truant 
officers of that entire state to read certain 
social work books she had read at Junior 
Month. 

A young social worker in a southern city 
had her initial interest in social work 
aroused by hearing about it through her 
college representatives to Junior Month. 
Students at various schools of social work 
have mentioned that their interest was 
aroused in the same way. 

We venture to say that Midwestern 
Junior Month in Cleveland and Southern 
Junior Month in Baltimore will, in time, see 
many similar end results. If one were 
going to expect immediate returns, however, 
one might as well not launch a Junior 
Month. 

Here, as in other social work projects, 
we have to take what Miss Richmond called 
“The Long View.” 
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REPRINTS FROM RECENT 
ISSUES OF THE FAMILY 
Some Tentative Methods of Adjusting Case Load, 
by Grace F. Marcus 

Some Aspects of International Case Work, by 
George L. Warren 

Strengths of Family Life, by Joanna C. Colcord 

Some Community Values in a Social Survey, by 
Ruth Hill 

Social Planning and Social Leadership, by George 
L. Warren 

Testing the Practicability and Palatability of the 
Minimum Grocery Order, by S. Etta Sadow 

Transient Families, by Robert S. Wilson 

Social Diagnosis in a Girls’ Service Agency, by 
Andreé Courthial 

The Social Case Worker and Industrial Depres- 
sion, by Eleanor Neustaedter 

Traceable Wastes in Interagency Action, by Alla 
A. Libbey 

Foregrounds and Backgrounds, by Marie C. Judge 

What Are Us Poor People Goin’ To Do? by Annie 
B. Kerr 

The Case Committee in Action, by Frances L. Hill 

Employment Managers as a Case Comnnittee, by 
Louise Root and A. A. Heckman. 

Lay Participation in Case Work Planning, by 
Mrs. H. O. Winkler 

Individualizing the Child Within the Family, by 
Elizabeth Allen 

Decentralized and Centralized Care of the Home- 
less in a Crisis, by G. M. Hallwachs and 
Harriet E. Anderson 


Any of these reprints may be obtained for five 
cents each from the office of THe Famity. 


BREEZY WEATHER 


HOU world of vivid sound and motion, 
Of swiftly flying cloud and flowing sea— 


Life full, life free, 
Dwell thou in me! 


West wind, from out the heavens blowing, 
Breathe deep, that so my spirit filled with 


thee, 
Life full, life free, 
Shall compass me. 


Up heart! and beat a loyal greeting. 
In union strong as heaven’s first symphony 


Give vou to sky and sea 


Life full, life free. 


August, 1891. 


Mary E. RicuHMonp 
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MEETING THE PRESSURE 


DOROTHY L. BOOK 
District Secretary, Brooklyn Bureau of Chariites* 


AST New York District of the 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities is in 

a remote and scattered section of 
Brooklyn. .It includes four small, distinct 
communities: a congested tenement section ; 
two isolated communities where families 
own their own homes, heavily mortgaged ; 
and a small town of people well established 
in business and comfortably situated. The 
population is varied and in each of the 
communities there are the usual small racial 
organizations. During this past year, like 
many other sections of the country, we have 
had an increasing number of families com- 
ing to our office for advice and assistance, 
naturally resulting in much more work for 
the staff. According to our figures for the 
month of December, 1930, as against De- 
cember, 1929, the number of new applicants 
for the month exactly doubled. Incidentally, 
in November, 1930, an Unemployment 
Bureau with a staff of eight people was 
established in our central office, which re- 
lieved some of the pressure in the districts. 

With the increase in intake new workers 
were placed in each district, and two were 
added to East New York. The resultant 
problem of training and supervision was met 
in part by the formation of a class for all 
beginners—an hour a day for a short period 
given over to instruction in the set-up of the 
organization, resources in the community, 
and general case work procedure. 

At the time of this change there was much 
questioning and planning on the part of the 
staff. The entire group recognized that 
tempo in case work as well as emphasis had 
to be considered. One of the all-important 
questions constantly under consideration 
was, What standards of case work can we 
hold and what can we scrap? That stand- 
ards might be lowered was generally feared 
and seemed to us to be our most critical 
problem. In an effort to hold to certain case 
work values, a plan of organization was 
worked out so that the more experienced 


1 Also a member of the Committee on Personnel 
Problems of the Family Welfare Association of 
America, at whose request this statement was 
prepared. 


workers assumed some of the executive 
responsibilities. 

First was the problem of intake. With 
so many new cases pouring in daily it was 
felt that it was impossible to handle the situ- 
ation without adopting some plan to carry 
on a sifting process. With this as a starting 
point, during the first month of pressure, all 
new families except those in emergent need 
were interviewed in the office by the District 
Secretary. An attempt was made to hold 
careful case work interviews with each indi- 
vidual and in instances where the situation 
could be met by direction—such as putting 
the applicant in touch with resources, and so 
on—the case was handled entirely from the 
district office. As the burden of intake in- 
creased, the staff recognized the difficulties 
of leaving this to one person and in a staff 
conference offered to take turns at inter- 
viewing new families. The responsibility 
was divided between the District Secretary 
and the three more experienced workers, 
each taking one afternoon a week. These 
workers must make quick decisions as to 
which families will need further supervision 
from a family case working organization 
and which families can make their own ad- 
justment, with some direction, at the time 
they appeal for help. One valuable by- 
product of this is a more conscious attitude 
as to resources available within the family 
group and how they can be utilized to bring 
about an economic adjustment. Another 
definite advantage is that the workers feel 
that they can still give service of an intensive 
nature to some of the families who come to 
the organization for advice inasmuch as the 
number of necessary visits to families is held 
in check by the initial sifting process. 

Various staff and individual conferences 
have resulted in a conscious selection of 
services to be given families under care. 
With less time for each family and more 
problems confronting the worker, some plan 
had to be evolved whereby the family could 
be helped to meet its own crises. The 
workers have discussed methods of carrying 
through treatment without affecting the gen- 
eral tempo of the work. From this has 
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arisen the plan of helping the families to see 
what they can do for themselves and, by 
more conscious study of case work tech- 
niques, of bringing the clients to the point 
of doing things for themselves which in 
former times might have been done by the 
worker. In this way the workers feel that 
case work standards have not been lowered 
but methods have been changed—and prob- 
ably changed for the better. 


Never before has the community at large 
been so interested in social work. With 
front-page publicity daily, the entire com- 
munity is awake to the situation, bringing a 
new influence into case work. Heretofore 
the community development has been of a 
slow, evolutionary nature: the district office 
has sought community contacts; but now the 
community is at the door. Although each 
worker has always been conscious of the 
community and its relation to the case work 
of the society, the organization of resources 
has been considered as an executive function 
and has rested largely with the District Sec- 
retary. Our relationship with and responsi- 
bility to the community is now under discus- 
sion, with the result that each worker is 
imbued with the vision that the community 
is recognizing the society through her work 
and from her will gain an impression of 
what its function and purpose is. She is led 
to feel that community organization is a very 
vital part of her own work, not something 
outside her ken. It is she who is making 
visits to varied resources and it is through 
her that ties which we hope will be of a 
more enduring nature will develop. She is 
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the one who is talking with school principals, 
with the landlords of apartments, interpret- 
ing our work daily and bringing them into 
our plans of treatment. 

In spite of all the pressure upon us, we 
have attempted still to take time for frank 
and honest discussion of case work per se. 
Each week a time is set aside for a general 
staff conference on varied problems. Not 
always do these discussions bear on the im- 
mediate problems before us, although nat- 
urally time has to be given to this; we are 
reading and thinking about general case 
work standards, skills, and so on. The cur- 
rent social work magazines with their help- 
ful articles are before us and these are used 
as a basis of discussion in reference to our 
own work. Now and again we feel the need 
of escape and try to get a perspective, look- 
ing forward to where we can and might go. 
Unemployment, our major problem these 
days, is being thought about not only in 
terms of what we are doing but what the 
world in general is doing about it. 

We all eat our lunch in the only small 
restaurant in the district (known in these 
parts as a coffee pot) and the luncheon hour 
is often used for philosophical debates. It 
offers an opportunity for pooling our knowl- 
edge and for further questioning. 

This, in part, is how the East New York 
District has met the pressure this winter. 
One cannot say what we will be doing a 
month hence as conditions do change rapidly 
these days ; but we are hoping that standards 
won't have to be lowered and that if another 
crisis arises we can shift about quickly to 
meet it. 





CO-OPERATIVE RESEARCH AND STUDENT 
TRAINING 


HELEN I. CLARKE 
Assistant Professor of Sociology, University of Wisconsin 


r NAHE Department of Sociology at the 
University of Pennsylvania, through 
Professor Stuart Rice, has recently 

given expression to its policy regarding stu- 

dent research in association with social 
agencies. Professor Rice has emphasized 


the fact that, in the desire to be of service to 
social agencies in the community of the 
training school, the educational benefit to 


the students must not be lost sight of and 
the tasks assigned to them must involve their 
reasoning and analytical powers. Much is 
said of co-operative research in these days 
of expanding knowledge in the social sci- 
ences. A recent project carried on at the 
University of Wisconsin in the community 
of Madison by college faculty, students, and 


* The Social Service Review, Vol. I, p. 687. 
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town agencies suggests the kind of co-opera- 
tive research which meets the requirements 
outlined by Professor Rice. 

In 1923-24 the chest in Madison, called 
the Community Union, requested the Soci- 
ology Department to make a study of mem- 
ber agencies. The students training for case 
work and their instructor carried on the 
details of the investigation in conjunction 
with Professor J. L. Gillin, chairman of the 
Community Union Study Committee. A re- 
port submitted to the Committee recom- 
mended a good many changes, concerned 
chiefly with the re-allocation of function 
among the different private agencies and 
between the private family agency and the 
public department. 

Five years later, in 1928-29, a similar re- 
quest was made of the Sociology Department 
and a similar project was undertaken. The 
second study was far more comprehensive, 
as it included the eleven organizations which 
were members of the Community Union, two 
private organizations not members, and 
fifteen public agencies. 

The purposes of the recent study, as ex- 
pressed to the students in the informal state- 
ment preceding the study and in the final 
report to the Community Union, were: (1) 
to present a functional picture of each agency 
which should include its aims and purposes, 
its structure, its staff organization, and its 
costs in relation to services; (2) to examine 
how each agency functions in relation to 
every other agency in the same field and in 
related fields; (3) to discover how ade- 
quately the whole functional field in which 
a particular agency works is covered by ex- 
isting agencies and where the gaps, if any, 
are; (4) to evaluate results in connection 
with the cost of service—both comparatively 
as between agencies in the same field and 
absolutely ; (5) to make recommendations to 
the Community Union on the whole field of 
social service in Madison. 

The actual details as to methods of study, 
and so on, were left to the supervisor of 
student training in the Sociology Depart- 
ment of the University. From her knowl- 
edge of the twenty-eight agencies, often 
necessarily very limited, she planned a 
schedule for the study of each. Questions 
common to every agency were included in 
the questionnaire, as well as queries about 


those phases of the work which were unique 
to each organization; in other words, a par- 
ticular schedule was drawn up for each 
agency. These schedules were modified to 
some extent by the executive secretary of 
the Community Union. 

The questionnaires on the twenty-eight 
agencies were then assigned to the thirteen 
students training for social work and they 
started out at once to interview executives 
and board members. Ordinarily this group 
of students does its 250 hours of field work 
with the local family organization. For the 
year 1928-29 the students did their field 
work for the first semester on the study 
(their part was finished by the second 
semester) and then proceeded with their case 
work. 

Both group and individual conferences 
were used in directing the students in their 
project. As is true in all forms of student 
training, some quickly grasped what it was 
they were to do and others needed much ex- 
planation of procedure. The reports of the 
students differed tremendously in value, in 
part because of the varying ability of the 
individual investigators and in part because 
of the limited material available in some of 
the agencies or the limited interest displayed 
by the executives and members of the boards 
of directors consulted. No agency abso- 
lutely refused to give information but some 
agencies were chary about the kind and 
amount they were ready to give. The Chair- 
man of the Study Committee had written 
each executive, to pave the way for the stu- 
dent, explaining that the study was con- 
ducted at the request of the Community 
Union and that both private and public or- 
ganizations were invited and urged to 
participate. 

After the material was gathered each stu- 
dent wrote her reports on the two or three 
agencies which she had been assigned to 
study. The general outline in the student 
reports (followed with many deviations), 
was as follows: the aims and purposes of 
the organization as expressed in its constitu- 
tion when it has one and, when it has not, as 
understood either by board members or 
executives; the history of each organization ; 
the standards as outlined by the national 
organization, if there is one (as is the case 
with the Salvation Army, the family welfare 
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society, the probation organization), or by 
the local organization if there is no national 
standard-forming body; the methods of ad- 
ministration, including training and super- 
vision of staff; a detailed analysis of serv- 
ices; a detailed budget and, when possible, 
an evaluation of services in terms of money 
expended; a diary of some of the staff. 
When these reports were written and ap- 
proved by the supervisor, the work of the 
students was done. 

Each report as the student wrote it was 
then sent to the agency executive for cor- 
rection, addition, and approval. The execu- 
tives, if they chose (and usually they did), 
referred them to their boards of directors. 
A conference was then arranged for each 
private organization (only two not keeping 
their appointments) to which Professor 
Gillin, Chairman of the Study Committee, 
the student supervisor, the agency executive, 
and such of the board members as chose to 
attend were invited. Because of lack of 
time, it was possible to have such conferences 
with only a few of the public organizations. 

The reaction of the agencies in these con- 
ferences was most interesting. Further in- 
accuracies in student reporting were 
checked; the necessity for more accurate 
recording on the part of the agencies was 
admitted; defects in organization were re- 
vealed and sometimes admitted and some- 
times justified; desires on the part of the 
organizations for increased funds, for 
changes in their own set-up or in that of 
other agencies, were revealed; and a fine 
response to criticisms and suggestions was 
evidenced. The officer of the Humane So- 
ciety, for example, agreed that by greater 
use of the social service exchange he could 
eliminate work with children in a community 
where there are specialized agencies for 
handling the problems of child neglect. 

Much of the material which the students 
gathered was of value in increasing their own 
knowledge of what was going on in each 
organization, although it was too elementary 
and familiar to be of any value to the Com- 
munity Union. The supervisor undertook 
to assemble that material on each agency 
which would be of interest or value to the 
Community Union, including _ statistical 


material from all the reports on such matters 
as salary schedules; methods and costs of 
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the various agencies caring for transients; 

amounts spent on conferences and national 

organizations; automobile expenditures; 
per capita costs in agencies doing group 

work, and so on. The students drew up a 

set of recommended changes for each or- 

ganization as a discipline for themselves but 
these were omitted in the final report to the 

Union made by the supervisor. 

The reports were then taken by the Chair- 
man of the Study Committee, a brief gen- 
eral summary made, and a series of recom- 
mendations drawn up. For the purpose of 
analyzing the agencies and making recom- 
mendations concerning them, the twenty- 
eight agencies were divided into five func- 
tional groups: (1) health; (2) relief of the 
needy; (3) care of dependent children; (4) 
human and animal protection; (5) recrea- 
tion. A sixth grouping was made for the 
Community Union itself. The organization 
of a functional committee for each group 
was recommended. 

Although recommendations without a de- 
tailed knowledge of facts upon which the 
recommendations are made have little im- 
portance, some of them are given here in 
order to show the type of service rendered to 
the community through this co-operative re- 
search and training project. For the health 
agencies, for instance: 

(1) That a more uniform method of referring 
charity cases to the hospitals should be worked 
out. 

(2) That the hospitals consider the possibility of 
more effective collection of what patients can 
afford to pay. 

(3) That the hospitals which do not have a social 
service department consider seriously the 
establishment of such a department. 

(4) That the Community Union appoint a special 
hospital committee to consider in greater de- 
tail the problems which arise in the hospital- 
ization of indigent patients. 

(5) That a health council be organized by the 
representatives of the various health agencies 


to consider the whole field of public health in 
Madison. 


For the Community Union: 


(1) That the Community Union work out a uni- 
form system of financial reporting for all the 
agencies which will enable it to determine the 
comparative costs of each function of the vari- 
ous agencies. 

(2) That the budget committee be requested an- 
nually, until such time as the proposed Madi- 
son Foundation shall provide them, to set up 
adequate funds to make studies pertaining to 
the problems arising in connection with the 
various social needs and activities of the city. 
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(3) That the Central Council of the Community 
Union be reorganized as a body of citizens, 
not appointed by agencies but elected by the 
Union Board of Directors, to serve as the 
planning body of the social activities of Madi- 
son, and organize a research committee which 
shall seek information as to Madison’s needs, 
and study the efficiency of the methods used. 
The Council should endeavor to devise means 
whereby the program may be further perfected 
by organizing the functional councils referred 
to and after due consideration give effect to 
the recommendations made by these councils 
and approved by the Central Council. 


The summarized report and recommenda- 
tions were made at a meeting of the Central 
Council of the Community Union. The total 
study, including the detailed report of each 
agency, the detailed statistical summaries 
gathered from the individual reports, and 
the general summary, are in the office of the 
Community Union. Some tangible results 
of the suggested changes are already visible. 

Each student spent at least 100 hours on 
her part of the study. The student who 
wrote on the three private hospitals spent 
double that time and wrote three such good 
reports that they were submitted to the Com- 
munity Union as she wrote them. The two 
University professors spent an incalculable 
amount of time. The study cost the Com- 
munity Union less than $200—the cost of 
typing. The original reports were typed by 
the students at their own expense and all 
carfare and other incidental expenses were 
borne by them. 

As a method of training potential social 
workers and as a form of co-operative re- 
search the project seems to have some defi- 
nite values. By the time the students started 
their case work in the second semester, they 
knew the names of the executives and the 
chief function of every social agency in the 
community; they had further interviewed a 
good many people and learned a little how 
to obtain information from individuals not 
always anxious and eager to give it; they 
had in many instances read records and con- 
sulted minutes and reports for details of 
function, administration, and finances. The 
study gave each of them pretty definite 
knowledge of two or three agencies, both as 
to functional activities and methods of ad- 
ministration——_and some general knowledge 


of all the social agencies of the community. 

The project gave each student experience 
in interviewing with a tentative schedule as 
a guide before she started interviewing cli- 
ents without a guide; it gave her contacts 
with agency executives and lay members 
which she does not ordinarily have when a 
student-in-training; it gave her experience 
in writing reports of two or more agencies; 
it gave her the “total agency ” situation of 
the two or three agencies studied by her, 
which she does not get when merely doing 
field work. 

The principal disadvantage of this par- 
ticular study, from the training point of 
view, was that the complete and finished 
report was not available for the students to 
read and study before their graduation. 
They did not, therefore, see the relation of 
the work of each to the work of the others, 
nor did they see the recommendations which 
would indicate the value of their study to 
the entire community. The investigation of 
each tended to be a more or less isolated 
piece of work and was little correlated with 
that of all the other members of the training 
group. The supervisor has no hesitancy in 
saying, however, that she believes the value 
the student derived from this form of train- 
ing was as great as from the same amount 
of time spent on case work. 

For the Community Union, the project 
made possible at a small cost a study that 
lack of funds would otherwise have pro- 
hibited. Despite deficiencies and inaccura- 
cies, the study does reveal problems, gaps, 
extravagances, duplications, and trends. It 
is true that, had a full time trained investi- 
gator made the study, much more informa- 
tion could have been obtained and informa- 
tion would have been more scientifically 
accurate. The study is, however, giving the 
community a more or less accurate picture 
of its social problems and the means of 
meeting them and is indicating the direction 
in which the agencies are moving. As a 
piece of co-operative research between town 
and gown, it seems to have had its definite 
values for student, social agency, and 
community. 
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WHAT AGE IS TOO YOUNG? 


WENTY-FIVE years ago an occa- 

sional young woman went to college 

and, instead of going back home or 
teaching, broke with tradition and entered 
the field of social work. She was more likely 
to do this as a volunteer than as a paid 
worker, but in either case there was a chance 
of her doing it while she was still young— 
very young indeed from the point of view of 
her mother and father. 

Even now when the height of sophistica- 
tion comes between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-five, and it is customary for young 
people to enter the schools of social work 
immediately after college, there may still be 
an occasional mother who feels, like Mrs. D. 
in the following correspondence, that teach- 
ing would be better; or there may possibly 
be a case work supervisor who, harassed by 
a winter of unemployment, would like to see 
maturity overtake some of her charges. But 
this is not the attitude taken by Zilpha Smith 
and Mary Richmond in 1906. In the fol- 
lowing letters they defend the profession of 
social work against the charge of being nar- 
rowing and recognize that chronological age 
is not the only basis for maturity. 


Letter written by B. D2 to Miss Smith and 
Miss Richmond 
May 31, 1906 


I am having lately a rather earnest correspond- 
ence with the mother of my niece who was at the 
Philadelphia Conference? The question at issue 
is whether it is right to allow young girls of twenty 
to twenty-five years fresh from college to take up 
such work. A letter this morning says, “Of all 
the social workers with whom I have talked, and 
there have been many, you are the only one who 
has advocated a girl taking up such work before 
she was twenty-four or twenty-five, and this not 
merely on the score of health, mental and physi- 
cal, but because they agree with me that such work 
taken too young was narrowing rather than 
broadening.” 

The question comes up also in another form. 
We are considering a new agent and an agent in 
training, and I have been corresponding with 
young college graduates. My impression has been 
that you have invited young college girls to enter 


*The names of this social worker and his rela- 
tives are of necessity changed. 

* The National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection held in Philadelphia in 1906. 


this work. Of course they cannot have the 
maturity of judgment which comes with years, but 
is there any injustice to the girl herself in urging 
her to take up such work rather than teaching, for 
instance, if she wants to be independent and earn 
her own living? 

My sister’s point seems to be that for such a girl 
who wants to leave the nest and make a place for 
herself away from home, teaching is better than 
social work, largely because of the long vacations, 
but also on the ground that to become absorbed in 
social work before you have traveled or seen much 
of life on any other side means to grow narrow. 
I doubt whether I have written a clear letter, but 
I should be glad to have an answer. 


Letter written by Miss Smith to B. D. 
June 4, 1906 


I think it is proper to allow young girls of twenty 
to twenty-five to take up social work, but not ip a 
place where the work cannot be selected. Miss 
Birtwell in Cambridge, for example, until she gets 
her district plan working, can better use young 
girls than can the Boston Associated Charities, 
which is fully organized on the district plan, be- 
cause with a number of workers in one central 
office, the tasks on which the young worker is sent 
out may be especially chosen for her. So with 
children’s aid societies and the settlements, which 
have tasks no more varied than the Associated 
Charities, but may work them better from one 
center, distributing them by the qualifications of 
the workers rather than by territory. 

If the illness of Mrs. Spencer and Mr. Taylor 
and the absence of Mr. Devine had not made a 
private meeting of the workers in the Schools im- 
practicable, I should have hoped to hear them dis- 
cuss at Philadelphia this very question of what 
positions are best for young girls of twenty-one to 
twenty-three who pass through our schools of 
philanthropy. Their fault is one they soon get 
over, and I do not see why the tasks they under- 
take meantime, until they at least Jook mature, 
need be narrowing if they allow contact with older 
workers. Perhaps I do not get the point that 
social workers have given Mrs. D. Clerical serv- 
ice in an associated charities office is of course open 
to them and friendly visiting to chosen families, 
and I should think it would be a good preparation 
for later service. The college girl is, however, not 
likely to be satisfied with it. For one just leaving 
our School I hope to find a position in visiting 
children placed out. This I think she would do 
well. I do not want her, if I can avoid it, to be 
set at investigation of applications either for the 
Associated Charities, a day nursery or a children’s 
society. I think also that most children’s workers 
would agree with Mr. Birtwell, that no worker 
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with less than a year’s experience should be al- 
lowed to decide whether any home is a suitable 
place to put any child. In club work with children 
where the more difficult problems, whether in the 
club or in the families of the children, can be 
shared with a more experienced worker, I should 
think youth would be an advantage, as bringing 
the person nearer to the children. Mr. Chapin of 
Westboro said the other day that no one past 
middle age, over forty-five to be exact, could begin 
work with wayward boys to advantage. 

Mr. Devine told me some years ago that the 
New York Charity Organization Society adopted 
the Boston statement that for district agents in 
training persons between twenty-five and thirty-five 
were preferred. Personally I especially prefer 
twenty-eight to thirty. The only two taken under 
twenty-five in my day were each twenty-four and 
college graduates. Both made excellent agents, 
but both felt their youth at first a distinct disad- 
vantage. 

Teaching seems to me about as narrowing a pro- 
fession as there is. The constant contact with 
immature minds, the separation from the ordinary 
affairs of men and women, make it a profession 
which needs, in my view, the leisure and the con- 
stant endeavor to put one’s self into touch with 
other departments of life in order to save one’s 
self from becoming a mere school-marm, or a 
school-master. The best teachers I know feel this, 
and it is a question whether the physical and 
mental strength will bear the strain of living the 
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two lives, under the usual conditions of our 


schools. . 

I think with you that girls under twenty-five are 
not infrequently ready for responsible work. Un- 
fortunately they cannot wear mustaches like young 
men and so look older. I know one girl who at 
twenty-two happened to look twenty-five, though 
in excellent health, and I should have been glad to 
employ her as district agent. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Z. D. Sir 


Letter written by Miss Richmond to B. D. 


June 11, 1906 


Your question is indeed a large one. It makes 
me wonder whether a man or woman should choose 
any profession before twenty-five. I’m not willing 
to believe ours any more narrowing, as an early 
choice, than half-a-dozen others—the ministry, for 
instance. If we wait, we get the failures in the 
other professions, and no more. I used to hesitate 
to let women under twenty-five go into our work, 
but, now that it is more varied and more easily 
adapted, therefore, to their stages of growth, I take 
them younger gladly, and have not regretted it; 
nor have they. Isn’t Miss D. quite as old as some 
girls are at twenty-eight? And doesn’t character 
count more than years? To take it from her side, 
it seems to me a distinct advantage for her to get 
to work, and take her pleasure later. 

Sincerely, 
M. E. RicuMonp 


BOOK REVIEWS 


MERICAN Cuaritres AND SoctaL Work: 
A Amos G. Warner, Stuart A. Queen, and 
Ernest B. Harper. Fourth Edition, Crowell, 

New York, 1930, 615 pp. $3.75. 

An adequate and comprehensive survey of 
present-day social work is presented in this vol- 
ume. A brief historical statement of the origins 
of philanthropy includes the major portion of 
Warner’s American Charities, originally published 
in 1894 and against which the theories and prac- 
tices of current social work are briefly contrasted. 
One might quarrel with the method used and argue 
that the scholarly work of Warner, representing 
as it does the economic approach to social prob- 
lems, should stand alone instead of becoming 
incorporated in the present volume. However, as 
it stands, the stated purpose of this volume is to 
present a picture of the background and present 
practices to the layman and beginner in social 
work, and is not designed as a critique for the 
professionally trained individual. In contrast to 
Warner’s material the new revision emphasizes the 
current psychiatric and sociological approach to 
all problems. 


As for Part III, Contemporary Social Work, 
one is impressed with the competent arrangement 
of material. However, any catalogue of contem- 
porary social work activities raises many questions 
and challenges one to a re-analysis of the place 
and purpose of this somewhat confused and rapidly 
developing profession. That our functional rela- 
tions are still in a state of flux is evident from 
the arrangement of the material in several of the 
chapters. For instance, Chapter XII, The Mental 
Hygiene Movement, covers the care of the insane, 
the problem of the feebleminded, as well as that 
specialized technique, psychiatric social work; 
whereas a chapter entitled Child Guidance discusses 
the organization of the specialized clinic dealing 
with behavior problems of children, and at the 
same time covers the visiting teacher movement. 
On the other hand, a whole chapter is devoted to 
the field of medical social work without more 
than a passing reference to the wider aspects to 
the public health movement which has increasing 
significance to all social work. 

From the standpoint of the family case worker 
the two chapters entitled Social Case Work in 
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General and Family Welfare Work are, of course, 
of special interest. The former recognizes the 
generic point of view so clearly set forth in the 
report of the Milford Conference and subscribed 
to by the family service society. A discussion 
of what remains as the specialized technique of 
the family case worker furnishes the discussion for 
the second chapter. The bothersome problem of 
mounting relief costs looms large. Perhaps inevi- 
tably the future function of the family agency 
as a specialized service is left unanswered. That 
it may become a technique for revealing the con- 
structive contributions of family life today and 
for dealing with the problems of family rela- 
tionships, a theory so clearly presented in the 
preliminary report of the Committee on Future 
Program of the Family Welfare Association of 
America is suggested. The important part that 
the average family welfare society must play in 
the majority of localities outside the large metro- 
politan centers cannot, of course, be adequately 
presented in such a condensed statement of the 
movement. For it is still true that the variety 
and sweep of the social and economic problems 
daily met with by family agencies must result in 
a greater sensitivity to the needed social reforms 
in that particular community. And while these 
problems should be the concern of all social 
workers, they undoubtedly press more acutely 
upon the family agency. That this function still 
calls for great leadership and remains a challenge 
to the best trained family worker is also brought 
out in the Future Program Report, and bears evi- 
dence that a concern over a specialized technique 
may not in practice be of paramount importance. 
The presentation of other aspects of modern social 
work such as financing, centralization, and pro- 
fessional education completes this comprehensive 
volume. 
ELizABETH WISNER 
Tulane University 
EVENTY Brretn Controt Crirnics: Caroline 
Hadley Robinson. Williams & Wilkins, 
Baltimore, 1930, 391 pp. 


This volume comes as a breath of fresh air in 
an atmosphere thick and murky. Anyone even 
superficially acquainted with the mass of inferior 
literature which has appeared on this subject in 
the past must realize surely that we have here 
the most comprehensive, informative, and inter- 
esting volume surveying the status of birth control 
in the modern world that has as yet been published. 
I make this statement advisedly inasmuch as I 
have examined in recent years probably not less 
than three thousand titles on the subject of birth 
control. I must hasten to add, however, that the 


volume will, for reasons which need not be detailed 
here, disappoint in some respects many specialists. 
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It is to be hoped that every intelligent social 
worker in the country will read it; it deserves 
to be discussed at staff meetings. Many of its 
ideas ought to be incorporated into the mental 
equipment of every worker anxious to function 
more intelligently. 

Inasmuch as Seventy Birth Control Clinics is 
published as a monograph of the National Com- 
mittee on Maternal Health, it bears a foreword 
by Dr. Robert L. Dickinson, secretary of that 
organization. The first part of the treatise is 
devoted to a world-wide survey of the clinics: 
their organization, staff, procedure, the social data 
collected therein. Part two discusses the social 
implications of birth control, special attention being 
devoted to the effect of birth control on the quality 
and quantity of population. The list of clinics 
(Table I) with their locations, hours, etc., alone 
makes the book a useful reference work. There 
is a helpful bibliography. 

It has lately come to my notice that certain 
journals have refused to accept advertisements of 
the book. Such moves are likely to be as futile 
as similar efforts in the past. For this volume 
not only deserves a wide reading, but its circulation 
cannot in the long run be interfered with. It is 
the sort of book likely to be cited and quoted in 
the future, not because its conclusions are infallible ; 
not because it is particularly scholarly, but because 
it is honest, thoughtful, provocative. 

In spite of the unusual merits of the book, one 
regrets its unnecessarily controversial tone, and 
the hasty composition at times exhibited. This 
last, at least, should be corrected in future edi- 
tions. One wishes that the treatment of some 
topics were more thorough, that fewer points had 
been chosen for consideration; since, in the present 
state of our knowledge, too wide a range inevitably 
leads into pitfalls. A greater sharpness of delinea- 
tion might thus have been achieved. Certain 
logical difficulties might also have come to light 
as a consequence of such a procedure. But when 
all has been said, it seems clear that every leader 
in social work, every specialist in population 
problems, every physician can profitably peruse 
this monograph which makes substantial contribu- 
tions to knowledge. Surely such a volume deserves 
to have its weaknesses overlooked. I wish as much 
could be said for most publications. 

Norman E. Himes 
Clark University 


a WELFARE ADMINISTRATION IN CAN- 


ADA: Margaret Kirkpatrick Strong. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1930, 246 pp. 

Dr. Strong’s study of public welfare administra- 
tion in Canada is peculiarly valuable and timely 
in view of the rapidly increasing interest in this 
subject in the States, and in view of Canada’s 
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contribution to practical methods for expressing 
democratic governmental responsibility for the 
well-being of all. 

In her introduction the author states clearly the 
sense in which she uses the words “public welfare 
administration.” 


To what extent Canada justifies its claim to 
democracy by playing a part in this progressive 
movement is the subject of this discussion in which 
progress through the years is outlined and the 
present situation described in respect not only to 
the public care of the poor as wards of the state 
but generally as to the organization and administra- 
tion of governmental social service. 


The editor, Dr. Breckinridge, in a brief preface 
says, “Dr. Strong brings to her work a mature 
judgment, a wide experience in social service 
research, and a special interest in her Canadian 
home.” 

Students of family social work under public 
auspices, whether enrolled in institutions of learn- 
ing or serving close to the firing line as members 
of public staffs; public officials; citizens serving 
voluntarily on boards and committees; staff mem- 
bers of voluntary social work agencies, or what- 
not, will welcome this scholarly presentation of 
historic background and present-day progress, with 
its challenge to further research. 

Pointing the way to need for further study, 
Dr. Strong raises such questions as: (1) In the 
management of funds are boards of trustees giving 
part-time volunteer service used? (2) How do 
they compare in efficiency with single boards of 
control which give full-time compensated service? 
(3) Is the allocation of functions of departments 
of government made on the basis of persons or 
classes served or on the basis of service to be 
rendered, and why? (4) What is the assignment 
of duties as between public and private under- 
takings? (5) What is the policy of governmental 
“grants” and standards of efficiency required? 
(6) Are modern standards of care and treatment 
understood and applied? (7) Is the personnel 
responsible and competent? 

Dr. Strong traces certain aspects of undertakings 
aimed to serve the masses and certain groups, 
preventive constructive measures in the large: for 
instance, public health through health legislation; 
improving working conditions through the Factory 
Act and compensation legislation; dealing with 
industrial problems through federal and provincial 
departments of labor; employment service, and so 
forth. At the same time she recognizes govern- 
mental responsibility for the individuals who, for 
one reason or another, are dependent in large 
numbers on the public for relief. For such as 
these, provision must be made by private 
philanthropies or by the state or by both. 

In discussing fundamental public welfare prin- 
ciples for the care of these individuals, the author 


reiterates those generally accepted for social case 
work: (1) care must be individualized and 
adequate for the need; (2) it must have as its 
goal restoration to independence and _ self-main- 
tenance as soon as possible; (3) methods used 
must not be such as to cause or encourage further 
dependency in any of its aspects; and so on. 

Evidently in Canada, as in the States, organiza- 
tion and practice vary widely in different places. 
No bureaus of the Dominion or the Provinces 
compile statistics on “ out-door relief,” which in 
many places is recognized as the “biggest prob- 
lem.” “The fact that the management has not 
yet seen fit to make adequate provision for social 
case work in behalf of its beneficiaries” is 
recognized by the author as significant. ‘“ What 
the principles of the future are to be it is difficult 
to assert,” but an awareness of the principles of 
modern science and practice, making sure they 
are applied as far as possible, points the way to 
continued growth. Certain municipalities _ still 
regard social service administration as a field of 
private undertaking. No province has as yet 
accepted full responsibility for public provision; 
hence the wide-spread use of private agencies and 
the need of both public and private. 

It is interesting to know that in the Canadian 
experience, in general, reliance is placed on local 
authorities; no clearly defined policy of centrali- 
zation is evolved; there is a tendency to link public 
welfare with public health organization; govern- 
mental inspection of both public and private 
agencies is becoming increasingly effective; there 
is common use of privately elected or appointed 
boards of trustees for the administration of public 
institutions; the governmental commission is used 
in the administration of the Mothers Allowance 
Act which embodies modern principles of child 
protection and provides for a staff of paid social 
workers and voluntary local committees. “In the 
cities,” the author states, “charity organization 
methods in respect to out-door relief are being 
gradually accepted but private philanthropy is 
greatly handicapped.” One factor seems to be that 
“paupers” migrate to cities from rural districts. 

Readers of varied interests, as well as students 
of family social work, will find value in Dr. 
Strong’s presentation of public welfare development 
in our neighboring Dominion. 

Sara ALIcE BRowN 
Family Welfare Association of America 
BIBLIOGRAPHY or Socrat SvuRveEys: 
Eaton and Harrison. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York, 1930. 

This offers a compact index of hundreds of 
surveys by subject and locality. Its introduction 
traces briefly the organizing and development of 
the fact-finding process as a predicate to social 
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action and describes the impulse offered survey 
work by the rapid increase in Foundations with 
their deep interest in research. 

The book will prove a valuable source book 
for social workers or committees contemplating 
a familiarizing period before embarking upon a 
local study of some aspect of their work. 

In the field of family welfare itself there are 
few surveys noted, so it will be advisable to 
consult the national functional groups for illustra- 
tive studies. Ruta Hm 

Family Welfare Association of America 


T HE Cutp’s Herepity: Paul Popenoe. Wil- 
liams & Wilkins, Baltimore, 1929, 316 pp. 


This is an extremely interesting collection of a 
large mass of biological, and, by implication, socio- 
logical data. The materiai is entertainingly organ- 
ized and the sort that is informative and stimulat- 
ing. Its scientific accuracy is unquestioned. 

It might be used as a popular reference book for 
parents, giving not a great amount of background 
or history. 

The reviewer doubts the soundness of handing 
over wholesale to parents, or to anyone else for that 
matter, such large amounts of isolated data, with- 
out much context or relevance. 

Susan K. GIL_ean 
Children’s Bureau, New Orleans 


HILDREN at tHE Crossroaps: Agnes E. 
Benedict. Commonwealth Fund, New York, 
1930, 238 pp. 

This non-technical volume, presenting the case 
stories of nine problem children in rural schools, 
is the account of an experiment in visiting teach- 
ing service undertaken by the National Committee 
on Visiting Teachers in Monmouth County, N. J., 
Huron County, O., and Boone County, Mo. It is 
a companion volume to The Problem Child in 
School, an earlier publication by the Committee, 
which dealt primarily with the problem child in the 
urban community. 

The narratives are valuable as a popular inter- 
pretation of the work of the visiting teacher who 
brings experience as a teacher and training in 
social case work to bear upon the intricate adjust- 
ment of home and school problems as they affect 
Raymond, Fanny, Tim and Buster who live at the 
crossroads. Yet their chief interest seems to lie 
in their reflection of the economic problems which 
affect social life in rural America today. Many of 
these problems are only suggested but enough are 
presented to show the inter-dependence of the social 
fabric and the economic structure of the rural 
community. 

Good roads and the automobile have brought the 
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country into a more intimate contact with the small 
town and the city. Yet the children of the country 
are still isolated from each other and the social life 
of the young people of the rural communities is 
still barren. Provision for health in rural areas is 
inadequate. Child labor still persists. These are 
but by-products of the problem of contemporary 
agricultural economics. 

Successful as the efforts of these visiting 
teachers may have been, judging from Miss Bene- 
dict’s readable account of their work, they do how- 
ever suggest the limitations of a specialized social 
work program in communities whose social re- 
sources are few and whose economic base is 
unsound. 

Marion HATHWAY 
University of Washington 


MEDICAL Soctat TermMinoLtocy: Gordon 
Social Service Department, 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York City. 

So comparatively rapid and uncontrolled has been 
the growth of medical social service in the hos- 
pitals and dispensaries throughout the country that 
culy recently have medical social workers turned 
their attention to standardization of methods of 
procedure and technic. The need for this, how- 

ever, has been long apparent. 

E. H. Lewinski Corwin, in the report on “ Med- 
ical Social Service in Dispensaries,” prepared for 
the Public Health Committee of the New York 
Academy of Medicine as long ago as 1921, pointed 
out that there were vast differences in the funda- 
mental conceptions of the functions of this branch 
of hospital and dispensary organization, its rela- 
tionship to the hospital and the physician, its re- 
sponsibility to the patient, its methods of procedure, 
and the like. This report brought out very clearly 
the need for a thoughtful consideration of the 
entire subject and a well directed effort to guide 
the movement. In connection with keeping records, 
Dr. Corwin stated: “Above all there is a need of 
similarity in recording the facts, and also in assign- 
ing precise meanings to the terms used.” 

Adequate record keeping is essential both from 
the point of view of the individuals concerned— 
patient, physician, social worker—and that of the 
development of a science of medical social service. 
The same principles should be applied in the devel- 
opment of adequate records of social service as 
are essential for the development of medical records. 
Most obvious among these is the adoption of a 
uniform nomenclature. 

This book represents one of the first attempts to 
develop such a terminology for medical social 
service, and as such represents the all important 
beginning of a set of definitions of the terms used 
in this field of endeavor and a classification of these 
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terms. The authors are aware of their short- 
comings and realize the difficulty of the task which 
they have set for themselves. In the preface they 
frankly acknowledge the incompleteness of their 
efforts and the need for further refinement, sim- 
plification, generalization, and differentiation of 
terms. A study of the text discloses considerable 
lack of uniformity, a need for more precise editing, 
the correction of certain technical errors, and a 
nicer consistency in the phraseology of some of the 
definitions. It is obvious, however, that much time 
and effort has been given to the work and that, 
considering the many problems connected with such 
a compilation, the authors are to be congratulated 
upon their product. 

If their design must be altered here and there, 
or if it becomes necessary to apply more usual 
terms to some of the ideas they wish to convey, 
the necessary changes can be made readily once the 
book is in circulation and the co-operation of all 
concerned is enlisted in obtaining a revision which 
will more adequately meet the needs of the situa- 
tion. No doubt, as has been the case with the 
attempts to work out a nomenclature of diseases 
which will satisfy the medical profession, this at- 
tempt at a “ Medical Social Terminology” will go 
through mary editions before an entirely satisfac- 
tory result is achieved. Meanwhile every intelli- 
gent effort along these lines is deserving of 
thoughtful consideration and encouragement. 

Auice E, PAULSEN 
New York Academy of Medicine 


FICIENT: Stanley Powell Davies. Crowell, 
N. Y., 1930, 389 pp. 


Every social agency should own this book, and 
every social worker should enjoy it. There is 
probably no condition which challenges the case 
worker as frequently and about which she so de- 
plores the lack of authoritative information as the 
very common social problem of mental deficiency. 

There is a wealth of literature on this subject. 
The English books are not very useful for us be- 
cause their term “mental deficiency” is a wider 
concept than ours and embraces “ moral imbecility ” 
and “constitutional psychopathic  inferiorities.” 
The best American treatment of the subject, until 
this book brightened the horizon, was hidden away 
in a wide assortment of scientific journals and 
reports, many of them colored with eugenic 
prejudices or “1I.Q.” worship. 

Dr. Davies, a competent and practical sociologist, 
gives us in this volume the most valuable contri- 
bution to the subject in years, and one the need for 
which has been felt for a long time. The book 
makes available his experience with the feeble- 
minded in his brilliant discussions of their treat- 
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ment, his mental hygiene viewpoint, and in his 
intelligent compilations of scientific fact and lead- 
ing opinion about every social aspect of the prob- 
lem. Mental deficiency is treated as a social judg- 
ment, and is conceived in its broadest sense as 
including both intellectual subnormality and feeble- 
mindedness since “the intellectually subnormal 
(morons) are at least potentially feebleminded by 
reason of the ever-present possibility of social 
failure.” References are freely given and each 
chapter is completed with a full bibliography. 

The book is impartially devoid of eugenic alarm. 
It is delightfully written and its readers will be 
inspired by the author’s enthusiasm, his happy 
blend of the scientific temper with socialminded- 
ness, and his good commonsense. 

Harry B. Levey, M.D. 
New Orleans Child Guidance Clinic 


HILD Care AND TRAINING: Marion L. 
Faegre and John E. Anderson. University 
of Minnesota Press, 1929, 274 pp., $2.50. 


ParENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIPS: Ruth Andrus and 
May E. Peabody. John Day, N. Y., 1930, 168 
pp., $1.10. 

Tue BeHavior oF YOUNG CHILDREN: Ethel M. 
Waring and Marguerite Wilker. (Vols. I and 
II.) Scribner’s, N. Y., 1930, 120 and 151 pp., 
$1.50. 


Thick and fast come the books on child training, 
child care, parent education, and child study. 
Next in importance to Everyday Problems of the 
Everyday Child by Douglas A. Thom, as a well- 
thought out, well-organized, and beautifully clear 
exposition of problems in the field is Child Care 
and Training by Marion L. Faegre and John E. 
Anderson of the Institute of Child Welfare at 
the University of Minnesota. The book is not 
based on original source material but is a splendid 
example of how valuable material from the psy- 
chiatric field, from home economics, pediatrics, 
and the field of parental guidance can be under- 
stood by the myriad mothers—and lesser number 
of fathers—who are almost demanding to be 
taught. The chapters in the book have previously 
been used in both extension and correspondence 
courses, are expressed in clear and readable style 
and show that the authors have had first hand 
contact with parents themselves. 

This synthesis is entirely satisfactory from the 
viewpoint of its psychiatric implications. So 
much parental education literature seems to lack 
that dynamic view of personality that when we 
see it gradually emerging in such books as these 
we take heart. 

The general list of subjects covered in less 
than 250 pages sounds like a hodge-podge with 
chapters on the young child, physical growth, gen- 
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eral care, diseases, mental growth and learning, 
chapters on habit, discipline, sex education, play, 
books, and the family. But these topics are well 
boiled down and full of substance, the last chapter 
on the family being the best short chapter on the 
subject which the writer has seen in the general 
literature of child training. 


A well informed student of mental hygiene and 
child guidance will learn nothing especially new 
from this book, but if he wishes a book to give 
lay readers here is one to recommend. 


Parent-Child Relationships is a set of outlines 
for group discussions prepared by Ruth Andrus, 
Ph.D., and May E. Peabody, M.A. of the Depart- 
ment of Child Development and Parental Educa- 
tion of the University of the State of New York, 
the State Education Department. Unlike Child 
Care and Training, the book does not discuss 
certain problems and then offer questions and 
references at the end of each chapter. It attempts 
rather to provide a chart to the “ multiplicity 
of literature that gluts the market on the subject 
of bringing up children,” outlining ten topics on 
such subjects as parent-child relationships, brother- 
sister relationships, family integration, budgeting 
time, money and energy, individual differences, 
family conflict, and so on. Under each topic 
is (a) a statement of the objective; (b) a brief 
set of questions; (c) projects or experience 
guides; (d) a bibliography, and thereafter follow 
generous quotations for each chapter—in fact ten 
pages of quotations from the very best literature 
to one or two pages of topical outline. As a 
stimulus to reading, this sampling method should 
be very useful; as a substitute for reading a very 
excellent selection of books it would afford but 
a hazy and fragmentary view of parent-child 
relationships. 


The Behavior of Young Children, two volumes 
in the series on Childhood Education, edited by 
Patty Hill, published by Scribner's and prepared 
by Ethel B. Waring and Marguerite Wilker, 
Professors of Child Guidance at Cornell Univer- 
sity, add to the new parental education literature 
another attempt to summarize the welter of books 
on child care for the benefit of parents who 
evidently cannot be trusted to handle original 
source books such as Fenton’s Practical Psychology 
of Babyhood, Baker’s Healthy Children, Seham’s 
The Tired Child or Watson’s Psychological Care 
of Infant and Child. 

These two volumes discuss in detail eating 
behavior, sleeping behavior, dressing, toilet and 
washing. Others to follow will cover Behavior of 
Children with Material and Emotional Behavior. 
One studies such “behavior” by first, a series of 
incidents presented in pairs, taken from observa- 
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tion of actual children. The pages are thick with 
Dicks and Dots, Neds and Teds, and Dans and 
Jeans, and how they do it. Then follow quotations 
from the standard literature, beginning with Thom 
of course. Then appear the questions and how 
detailed these are you may judge from the 
following instances : 

EatinG: Does he eat at meal time? That is, 
in beginning to feed himself does he proceed from 
the simpler to the more complex processes? 
Place hands on the bottle, cup, spoon, etc.? Move 
bottle, spoon, cup, etc., to his mouth? Hold bottle, 
spoon, glass, cup, etc., without help? Guide bottle, 
spoon, glass, cup, fork, etc., to his mouth? Take 
one mouthful after another? Chew steadily? 
Swallow regularly? Take little bites? Eat with 
little or no spilling? Eat all he is served? (Pro- 
vided he is served suitable portions.) Eat as a 
matter of course? Accept or ask for necessary 
help? Talk some during the meal? Eat suitable 
foods with apparent or expressed satisfaction? 

And of course each chapter ends with the usual 
bibliography. Is it possible that parents need 
such abselute exhaustive thought and Watsonian 
study to get the ideas of child training? The 
methods seem better adapted to laboratory tech- 
nique than to everyday problems of the everyday 
parent. 
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